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THE NEW PHASE OF THE INDIA BILL. 


HE India Resolutions, having served their turn, are to be 
set aside without further discussion, and a Bill is to be 
introduced in conformity with the latest phase of public or 
Parliamentary opinion. The time which has been gained 
during the recent debates has, however, been of the highest 


_ value, and it is to be regretted that a still longer interval 


could not have been allowed for the complete rectification of 
last year’s popular delusions. As the House of Commons 
has, within four months, passed through the distance 
which separates the doctrine of undivided responsibility 
from the present project of establishing a Double Govern- 
ment in a new form, the perpetuation of the most recent 
form of opinion in an elaborate Constitution somewhat 
resembles the operation by which photographers are said to 
have fixed the image of a bullet on its way from the muzzle 
of a pistol to the mark. The scheme of a President and 
Council is certainly less objectionable than the random 
proposal of the late Government; but no party had 
thought of it a month ago, and in two months more 
it is possible that the collective wisdom of the nation 
might devise something better still. The spirited experi- 
mentalists who determined to cut ABsyRTUS in pieces acted 
on the confident assurance of Mepgea that her magic 
aaldron would boil him back into health and youth; but 
if they had been led to distrust the power or good will of 
the enchantress, they might perhaps have been dissuaded 
from commencing the preliminary operation. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, When the country in a panic demanded that some- 
thing should be done, recommended that the East India 
Company should be sacrificed, and promised that its place 
should be supplied by a more competent substitute. The 
subsequent condemnation of his measure might have 
suggested a reasonable hesitation before the adoption of the 
destructive part of his scheme; but there are no such sticklers 
for consistency as those who are conscious that they have 
entirely changed their opinions, and reversed their line of 
conduct. 

As the provisions of the first India Bill are finally 
abandoned, it becomes the more necessary to maintain 
and repeat the recitals of its preamble; and in this view 

recent divisions in the House of Commons on the 
fragments of the question are a curious indication of 
its temper. It obstinately refuses to withdraw from 
the enterprise to which the rashness of a superficially- 
instructed Minister committed it, but it is clearly,disinclined 
to do more than barely keep its word. The new India Bill 
which the House directs to be prepared is sketched in out- 
lines which seem to include the minimum of change. The 
Resolutions just passed, taken in connexion with the proposed 
constitution of the Council, are in fact a vague description of 
the existing East India Company. A priori, nobody could 
ee have imagined such a Council for an Indian 
er as one which, consisting of fifteen members, 
should be partly nominated and partly elected. It is the 
of Directors of course which has suggested this ano- 
malous machinery, and has suggested it, not on the ground 
of any theoretical perfection, but simply as the reproduction 

& system which has been eminently successful in the 
government of India. Parliament now orders the Cabinet to 
Construct something or other essentially like, though superfi- 
cially unlike, the condemned Double Government. Decency 
forbids external similarity—necessity compels substantial 
identity. As to the differences which are to distinguish the 
“py from the model, the ingenuity of the Cabinet and its 

man has been taxed to supply them, though the mission, 
as Lord Sranuey has already confessed, seemed almost hope- 
less, The constituency which was to choose the independent 
Portion of the Council was intended, it seems, to apply 


“the principle of election, but not the principle of represen- 
“tation.” But where in the world issuch a body to be found 
except in Leadenhall-street ? The Court of Proprietors, after 
the extinguishment of the Company’s interest in the China 
trade, became just the constituency here pointed at, but one 
single element added to its composition might at any time 
have introduced the “ principle of representation.” Can 
any one who has the slightest knowledge of railway politics, 
suppose for one moment that the Indian Councillor who 
was to come in on the Indian railroad interest, would have 
been anything but a “ representative ?” 

The last effort of Ministerial ingenuity in the constitu- 
tion of a Council deserves consideration, though it may be 
premature to embody it ina law. The House of Commons 
evidently feels a commendable desire to secure the inde- 
pendence of the consultative body; and as no constituency 
can be formed, the self-election of a portion of the body 
is perhaps the least objectionable mode of evading a 
difficulty gratuitously created. The nominees of the Crown 
will be to a certain extent independent of the Government, 
and it is not probable that they will justify Lord Paumer- 
ston’s anticipation by voting in a body against their elected 
colleagues. The objection to the project consists in the 
suddenness and novelty of a device which has been sug- 
gested as a mode of preserving a nominal consistency. The 
supporters of the forthcoming Bill scarcely conceal 
their desire to secure all the advantages which have 
arisen from the Double Government, and it is unfortu- 
nate that they refuse to give the problem an adequate 
solution, by retaining the system which they are strenuously 
endeavouring to imitate. The defect of the new-fangled 
scheme consists in the uncertainty which attends the 
practical working of any new political machine. Councillors 
and assessors often find themselves set aside by their superiors, 
although their right to participate in his functions is 
as undisputed as his own. The CHANCELLOR of the 
ExcHequver would feel some astonishment if a junior 
Lord of the Treasury made his commission an excuse 
for offering suggestions as to the details of the Budget. 
The Pore himself is supposed to divide the sove- 
reignty of his States with the Cardinals, who con- 
sequently claim the distinction of princely rank ; but the 
Father of the Faithful possesses attributes which are in- 
compatible with submission to inferior colleagues, and pos- 
sibly it may be found that a Cabinet Minister and Parlia- 
mentary leader may comply with the letter of the law, and 
yet reduce the members of the Council to cyphers. The 
aid of the Imperial Government will only be given when its 
representative approves of the measures which are adopted 
by the Indian Council, and no member of the House of 
Commons can say whether it will be possible to conduct the 
administration without the assistance or acquiescence of 
the Crown. The new plan, however, will greatly mitigate 
the immediate danger by preventing a bewildered crew from 
cutting quite asunder the only tackle which has yet proved 
itself capable of holding us to our moorings. Other con- 
siderations we can afford to postpone till times of fair 
weather. 

The late divisions have one moral which ought not to be 
lost sight of. They show conclusively that the House of 
Commons has not one atom of respect for that unlucky 
India Bill of Lord Patmersron’s to which the Z'imes, as it 
gracefully tells us, “gave in its adhesion.’ The late 
Premier's success in inducing Parliament to legislate for 
India only proved his clear-sightedness as a tactician; but it 
was on the details of his measure that his reputation for 
statesmanship depended. On these details he has now 
received a whole series of mortifying rebuffs. He divided 


the House on the number of the Councillors, publicly declar- 
ing that he patronized the smaller number because it was 
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desirable to break away from the traditions of the East 
India Company ; and he was signally beaten. Twice again. 
he was defeated by large majorities in ‘his opposition 
to the Government project for linkimg the mew Council 
to the old Court by means of the elective principle. 
Lord Patmerston has, in short, had his India Bill re- 
jected, and rather contumeliously rejected, so far as respects 
every single article of his scheme which did not directly 
connect it with the system he intended to overthrow. What 
the House of Commons has affirmed, at Lord PaLmMerston’s 
bidding, is simply the proposition that an India Bill would, 
on the whole, be a dainty dish to set before the country. 
But every single ingredient in the particular delicacy cooked 
by the late Government it has pronounced intolerable. It 
will positively have nothing to say to the number of Lord 
Patmerston’s Councillors, nothing to their tenure, nothing 
to their mode of selection, and probably nothing to their 
functions. After much tasting, and some little sputtering, 
it directs the new artists in the kitchen to prepare something 
as like as possible to the old piece de resistance which has 
been the national dish for the last hundred years. And so, 
after all, it comes to our dining on the Court of Directors, 
served up with sauce a la Reine instead of its natural gravy. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 


E have some reason to believe that the denial by the 

Moniteur of any increase in the French army and 
navy is capable of being partially reconciled with the unde- 
niable increase of the French Army and Navy Estimates. 
More than one of the Kings of England, in the Middle Ages, 
when in financial distress, applied to his Parliament and 
vassals for a subsidy and aids on pretence of a war on the 
Continent; and, having obtained the money, disbanded the 
army without crossing the water, and applied the greater part 
of the funds to his own purposes. Persons well acquainted 
with the habits of the French Government are of opinion 
that a similar expedient may have been adopted by the 
Ministers of the Empire, though with a less corrupt 
object. They think that of the 600,000 men of whom 
the French army now nominally consists, a part may exist 
only on paper, and that the money raised for levying 
and maintaining that part may have been carried to other 
departments of the Government in need of financial assist- 
ance. According to this theory, the Emperor has drawn 
really to pay his tailor’s bill, though ostensibly for the 
purpose of buying a blunderbuss and slugs to shoot his 
neighbour. All that can be said is that a budget framed 
upon this plan may have its political advantages, but that it 
is rather agitating to the nerves of the neighbour. We 
cannot doubt, however, that the French army has been 
increased, and is at this moment larger than can be required 
for any domestic or defensive purpose, and it was only the 
other day that an order issued for re-arming the whole of its 
infantry regiments with improved weapons, Its aggressive 
powers have also, as a matter of fact, been materially in- 
creased by the completion of the system of railways 
converging upon Cherbourg, and of the vast quays for the 
embarkation of troops at that French Sebastopol, no matter 
by whom those works may have been projected or com- 
menced. As little can it be doubted that the force of the 
French fleet has been raised to a height quite unnecessary 
for the purposes of self-defence, or for the protection of the 
French colonies or trade, considering that, of the only two 
great maritime Powers, England is the cordial ally of France, 
and Russia is something more. 

There is not the slightest evidence of any aggressive inten- 
tion on the part of the French Government at the present 
moment, beyond the fact of its keeping up these vast instru- 
ments of aggression. It is only the loaded pistol perpetually 
held to our heads that begets any apprehension of a design 
to shoot us. But it is fair to the English journal which has 
given the alarm, and which has been blamed for giving it, to 
say that it is perfectly correct in stating that the apprehen- 
sion of war cannot be greater in England than it is among 
Continental statesmen. It is probable, indeed, that if any 
inscrutable motive—panic, ambition, or evil counsels—should 
ever impel the ruler of France to pull the trigger of the deadly 
weapon which he holds in his hand, one of the nations of the 
Continent, not England, would be the mark. This country has 
indeed done as little as possible to deserve attack. The 
moral support of her Monarchy and Government has been 


lavishly bestowed on the Imperial adventurer, at the cost of 


alienating from her all but the Bonapartist party in France, 
Her military alliance enabled him, at his need, to surround 
a throne of yesterday with e halo of that glory which is mogt 
dazzling to French eyes. If she has declined to violate at 
his desire the asylum under whose shadow he once re 

the abhorrence expressed by her citizens of all attempts 
against his person has perhaps been more unanimous 
and effectual than that expressed by his own people, 
His administration has been discussed in our press 
with the same freedom with which we have discussed 
the administration of other foreign sovereigns, and with 
which he himself, when resident in this country, dis. 
cussed the administration of his predecessor on the French 
Throne. But in this discussion he has had his panegyri 
as well as his critics ; and it is his own fault if a syllable of 
it ever meets his own eyes or those of any person in his 
dominions. Moreover, as we have before observed, it 

be said without blustering, that a war with England would 
neither afford easy triumphs nor easily maintain itself; and 
no war which did not fulfil these conditions would answer 
any assignable purpose of the French Government, or suit the 
present state of French finance. Austria, which the 
publication of Orsrn1’s letter to the Emperor of the Frenca 
appeared distinctly to threaten, offers a much more succulent 
and more accessible object of attack. Belgium, where st 
apprehension evidently prevails, would be helpless if she 
was not guaranteed. Spain now lies most dangerously 
open to invasion by way of Pampeluna, and her internal 
disorders might furnish the pretence for aggression which, 
amidst the universal desire for peace, it would be diffi- 
cult in any other case to find. The fleet would then 
be used to keep the maritime Powers incheck. But it would 
really matter little at whom the blow was first struck—the 
consequence must be universal war. Another outbreak of 
French military ambition would be a fire in the European 
edifice which all the inhabitants of that edifice must at once, 
on pain of ultimate destruction, combine their forces to ex- 
tinguish. The miseries and horrors which such a conflict 
would bring on humanity are beyond the power of language 
to express ; and we may hope, for the honour of our common 
nature, that the worst of the evil counsellors whom Lous 
Napoteon has about him would shrink from advising his 
master to incur such unutterable guilt. The bare fact that 
the power of making the civilized world an Aceldama is in 
the hands, and might be exercised by the anger, ambition, 
or panic of a single man, is an argument against despotism 
which ought to pierce the dullest or most frivolous mind 
We have made enemies, by our partisan exaltation of the 
Emperor, of large portions of the French people. But if it 
rested with the French people to decide whether there should 
be war with us or in Europe, we might hang the sword over 
the hearth, and let it rust in peace. 

As it is, it would be wrong to anticipate criminal aggres 
sion, and wrong not to be prepared against it. We are 
happily not called upon to emulate France in the size of her 
standing armies, or to cause the same disturbance to the 
tranquillity of nations and the progress of civilization in 
the world. The attachment which all the citizens of a free 
State feel to their Government and to each other is capable of 
being embodied into a force cheap, unaggressive, and perfectly 
innocuous to other nations, but of overwhelming power m 
defensive War. Lord Dersy and his colleagues claim the 
credit of having been the first to put the militia on an 
cient footing ; and though the disbanding of a number of 
regiments at this moment is a questionable policy, it is # 
be hoped they will in this respect be true to their own 
traditions. The country gentlemen cannot be better, more 
honourably, or more influentially employed than in org 
nizing and commanding such a force. They will find that, 
by doing so, they promote Conservatism much more effica- 
ciously than by offering a hopeless resistance in P 
ment to the abolition of the Property Qualification or the 
emancipation of the Jews. Not Mr. Bricur hi 
unless he is prepared to maintain that England ought to be 
left entirely unprotected, can object to the maintenance ofa 
force which does not take a single man from the plough, which 
does not expose a single man to the moral evils of a soldier's 
life, which does not tend in the remotest degree to keep alive 
the spirit or the fear of war in the world. The extent of our 
trade and the number of our colonies compel us to keep Up 
a very large navy, which, being evidently maintained for pur 
poses virtually defensive, ought to give no umbrage to 
nations. But the Royal Commission of Inquiry into the mode 
of manning the navy, which we are glad to see has at last been 
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inted, may perhaps consider whether the militia principle 
js not capable of being applied in some degree to the manning 
of the Channel Fleet. The erratie and capricious habits of 
sailors would no doubt throw great obstacles in the way of 
such a plan. But it might possibly be feasible, by good 

and martial law combined, to keep a certain number of 
them together for the practice of gunnery and evolutions 
during a portion of each year, allowing them to engage in 
the coasting trade (so as to be within call on an emergency) 
during the rest. Such crews would no doubt be as inferior 
to those of regular men-of-war as a militia regiment to a 
regiment of the Line ; but they might serve to turn every 
man-of-war in our harbours into a floating battery for the 
defence of our coasts. 

The removal of General Esprnassr, and the appointment 
of a civilian in his place, is rather a pledge of a more civilized 
government at home than of pacific intentions towards 
other countries. The readiness with which it has been 
interpreted as a pledge of peace only shows the sincere 
anxiety of this country to be on good terms with France. 
To the majority of Englishmen, the institutions which Louis 
Naroteon has established in France, and the acts by which 
he has established them, are as odious as their own institu- 
tions are cherished. But all Englishmen, from the highest 
Tory to the most extreme Radical, are unanimous in desiring 
that our relations with the Government of France, whatever 
that Government may be, should be not only pacific but 
cordial. The Emperor has lived among Englishmen, and 
must know very well that they are capable of distinguishing 
between their political sympathies and their international 
duties, and of scrupulously fulfilling international duty 
where political sympathy does not exist. England is his 
faithful ally, if he is hers. But the perpetual menace of an 
immense armament ready to attack us at a moment’s notice, 
is, in fact, hostility on his part. And should he persist in 
this menace, he must not wonder if the same conduct which 
adds enormously to his own financial difficulties also 
estranges allies who, in the midst of peace, are wantonly 
made to feel the alarms and bear the cost of war. We may 
be in no danger, but at all events let us have an efficient 
Channel Fleet as soon as possible. 


UNIVERSITY MEN. 


E have been invited, in connexion with the retirement 

of Mr. Justice CoLertpGE from the Bench, to consider 

why it is that the distinguished University men, of whom he 
is a type, have ceased to rise in public life or at the Bar. 
First follow the good example of King Cuarues II. and 
weigh your fish. Among the most rising men in official life 
are Lord Woprnovuse, Lord Carnarvon, Lord STantey, 
Mr. F, Peet, and Mr. Carrys—all first classmen, two of 
Oxford, two of Cambridge, and one of Dublin. A little more 
ambition and effort on his part would perhaps add Mr. 
Cmtonester Forrescur to the number. Lord Loruray is 
another first classman of mark. Promise has also been shown 
by Lord Rozert Ceci, Mr. Bryne, Mr. Hucessen, and Mr. 
Ducaye, all thorough specimens of University education, 
of which it must be remembered high honours are not the 
substance, but the stamp, which many who have the substance 
forego. No doubt, however, the number of rising University 
men in Parliament is small compared with what it was 
thirty or forty years ago, when the men who now occupy all 
the high places, and who seem to have no successors, were com- 
mencing their career. But it is not young talent from the 
Universities only that has become scarce. It is young 
talent of every kind. Nobody knows where to look for leaders 
of parties or Ministers when the men now above forty-five are 
gone. Ifthe young University men we have named have 
not shown Parliamentary abilities of the very highest kind, 
at all events there are no non-University men in Parliament 
who have shown higher. The sufficient account of this is to 
befound in the Reform Bil], It has been shown over and 
ever again that the channel through which young talent 
used to make its way into Parliament was the nomination 
boroughs. Aleaderhasnownomeans whatever of bringing for- 
ward a young man of intellect on his side. The seats for the 
counties and the agricultural boroughs are filled by repre- 
sentatives of the landed interest, in whom stability rather 
ability is naturally considered the prime qualification. 

© seats for the commercial boroughs are filled by com- 
mercial men, who are as often impelled to enter Parliament 
commercial as by political motives, and who generally 


come forward too late in life to become great orators or 
statesmen. The seats for the metropolitan boroughs and the 
other boroughs of that class, are filled by men who purchase 
the suffrages of the ten-pounders by a sort of sycophancy 
from which any man of cultivated mind recoils, and which 
no man of sense who has any sources of happiness and dignity 
in himself would ever consent, for the sake of a place in 
Parliament, to undergo. A certain number of lawyers, 
whose object is not political eminence, but the law appoint- 
ments of the Crown, also force themselves in here and there, 
partly by bribery, partly by demagogism and strong pledges. 
We are not regretting the old nomination boroughs. It 
would have been impossible to retain them, even if they had 
served better purposes than they actually did. To command 
the respect and adherence of the mass of the people, institu- 
tions must be not only beneficial, but intelligible. They must 
not only be seen to work well by the political philosopher, 
but commend themselves to ordinary minds as reasonable 
and just. We are merely pointing out the cause of a given 
phenomenon, which it would be wrong to attribute to any 
particular system of public education. Mr. Horner and 
Sir James MacintosH were not University men. But we 
should like to know what chance Mr. Horyer or Sir 
James Mactntosu, if they were now starting in political life, 
would have of being elected for a Protectionist county, 
a commercial or manufacturing constituency, or a metro- 
politan borough. If such men wish now to engage in politics 
at all, they do so through the press, which has accordingly 
gained a good deal of the talent which Parliament has lost. 
Men rich enough to buy a seat can seldom be expected 
to distinguish themselves highly at the University, because 
they want the strongest stimulus to early exertion. We 
cannot say we think it a hardship for a man of intellect to 
be excluded from a political career, because we believe he 
may find just as good opportunities of usefulness and happi- 
ness elsewhere. But, as we have said before, we think it 
an evil to the mass of the people to have none but pledged 
and devoted representatives of the squires, the moneyed 
classes, and the shopkeepers in the House of Commons. 

The notion that high cultivation unfits a man for business 
or debate, if any one entertains it, is confuted by the ex- 
perience of all the great popular assemblies of the world, and 
notably of our own. Boxinesproke, Somers, Hairax, 
CuaTHam, the GrenviLies, Pirr, Fox, Burke, Cannrine, 
Peet—all who have left their mark on English oratory and 
statesmanship—were highly cultivated men. WALPOLE 
had a just contempt for mere literary statesmen ; but 
Watpo.te was himself a fine scholar and a good writer. 
Nor is the breed of men who combine fine scholarship and 
the love of philosophy with business and action yet 
extinct. Oxford is supposed, with some justice, to be, 
above all the Universities, the type of the over-fastidious- 
ness and other defects, which of course nobody denies 
that high education is apt to produce in a certain class 
of minds. It has been described by those who have raised 
the present question as producing only “spirited young 
“ priests.” The limitation of almost all the fellowships to 
clergymen has necessarily given the abilities of its members 
in the main a clerical direction ; and for the last twenty or 
thirty years its energies have been greatly absorbed in an 
ecclesiastical movement, to which, we may observe by the 
way, the practical world has paid a tribute in hard money, 
under the form of church building and restoration, equiva- 
lent to a good many lawyers’ fees and the salaries of a 
good many Ministers of State. Further, Oxford has only 
just got rid of the tests which, to the great detriment 
of the Church as well as of the State, closed the door of 
the University against all who were not ready to put their 
hands to the whole system of Tudor theology at the age of 
eighteen. Yet among the Oxford first-class men, or prize- 
men, in the two Houses of Parliament, are Lord Dersy, 
Lord Eterm, Lord Harrowsy, Lord Suarressury, Lord 
Canninc, Lord Woprnovse, Lord Carnarvon, Mr. Guap- 
sToNnE, Sir Georce Cornewatt Lewis, Sir Francis Barre, 
Sir Cuartes Woop, Sir Grorce Grey, Mr. LaBoucHeErg, 
Mr. Carpwett, Sir Ricnarp Bern ett, Sir Heata- 
corr, Mr. Sorneron Estcourt, Mr. Rosert Lowe, and Mr. 
Fortescue. Thisis a good contribution to the ability of Par- 
liament, and perhaps at least as good a contribution to its 
character and tone. On the Oxford class list are also found 
the Duke of Newcastie, Lord Asusurtoy, Lord Dat- 
Housie, Lord Harris, Mr. Hersert, Sir 
Yarpe the Secretary of the Apmrratty, the 
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late Secretary of the Boarp of ControL. An, Oxford ness is success, man caneerned in| University: edugy’ 
first-class ‘man, ‘48 Governot General of India, has carried | tion ought anxiously to| watch: the results:of) the system in» 
that Empiré through the mutiny certainly without showing | producing eminent members,of) the Legislature andi :the!. 
a want of moral force: “An Oxford first-class man various professions. The spirit of wisdom has, undoubtedly. 
sent out té deal with the difficulty which a diplomatist of a presided over the changes which have recently: been made with2 
different school had created in China. Two Oxford first-class | a view to give the subjects of Academical instruction, a.moye,. 
men in succession have governed Canada, and conducted | direct bearing upon practical life, though without destroying. 
that great . province, through the . transition from mere | its essentiallyliberal character. It is ridiculous tosuppose that, 
dependency to:self-government, Of the seven persons living | Oxford and Cambridge can monopolize success, Parliamentary,) 
who have held the Chancéllorship of the Exchequer, four are | legal, or of any other kind, ina vast nation teeming with energy, 
Oxford first-class men, and the two best financiers of the like England; but they will not, do their duty unless. they. 
four have written, on, classical subjects. Oxford first-class secure their proper share of it, as we believe, they now do,. 
mep are the permanent heads of the Customs, the Colonial | in all lines of life fairly open to intellectual merit. , The, 
Office, the’ Office of Public Education. Nor should we ignore | alarm which has been giyen was perhaps.a little, prompted. 
the public services of eminent men out of Parliament, such as | by offence, Some University Men have been getting into» 
Mr. Nassav Senior, Mr: Twrstrron, and Dr, Travers the wrong box of late, spying out flaws in omniscience and. 
Twiss. Bishops can scarcely count, .as,the Universities have | oscillations in infallibility, and failing to be “ genial,” enough .. 
a virtual monopoly of the Episcopal Bench ; but the Arch- | in crying up some politician with whom they do.notyhappen 
bishop of Dupin and’ the Bishops ‘of Exerrr.and Oxrorp , to agree, and whom, in the course of a few months, it.will be. 
may claim to be considered. statesmen as: well as Bishops. | equally “ ungenial” not to ery down. This, we may hope,,, 
Those who think that there is a retrograde tendency in | is a transient fit of displeasure on the part of journals which » 
University education will observe that the leaning of the ; notoriously owg all their, best. writing, to, highly-trained » 


list of statesmen we have given, though taken from the 
Tory University, is, on the whole, decidedly ‘to the Liberal 
side. Brandishing, great names is not generally a very 
rational mode of argument, but it is the only mode when 
the existence of the great names is called in question. 

With regard to the Bar, as with regard to public life, the 
case has been somewhat overstated. The more liberal. and 
scientific e¢haracter of thé Equity law, and its freedom from. 
the exigencies of Nisi Prius tacti¢s, draw University Men | 
principally to that Bar; and there the Universities still 
number a good many distinguished and rising men, with | 
Sir Ricuarp Beruett, a first-class man, at their head. 
University Men also predominate in the Admiralty Court 
and the Arches. _ It is, however, true, and, worthy, of remark, 


University Men, To make a serious onslaught on Univer... 
sity education would be dangerous practice for any publicists , 
who do not wish to reduce English public, life, English. 
society, and the English press, to a, dead level of Yankeeism, 
from which it will be very difficult ever to raise them up, 


THE FACTS OF THE AMERICAN QUESTION, 
We are not disposed to complain that the Zimes should; 
openly avow itself the apologist of the “ peculiar domes, . 

“tic institution” of the Southern States of America. Indeed, . 
the extraordinary candour of the leading journal, on, this, 
subject relieves us of many difficulties m the argument.,, 


that, the number of the Cornzys and Apporrs has decreased. | When we are told that our iat policy” (or, as itis 
But, at the same time, you hear the constant complaint that. | elsewhere called, “ our, Anti-Slave-trade crusade”) “ has Jong. 
men to take the. place of the great forensic orators and the | exactly where we are., The idea is precisely the same with 
great judges of former days, The fact is, that here again it | that of the New York Herald, though the language may bey 
is not against Oxford and Cambridge talent alone, but.; rather Jess idiomatic than that in, which, the “thoughtful; 
against all rising talent, that a great barrier has been raised. | “politicians” of the Transatlantic journal pronounce their, 
ession: Almost the only chance now-a-days for a young , “ idea.’ e do not purpose uss at, present a question,, 
barrister, who is not a solicitor’s son or nephew, is, te-marry | on which English public opinion has, expressed itself with, 
a soliciter’s daughter. It is obvious that the gift of marry- | tolerable distinctness for more than, half.a century... Yet: we,; 
ing solicitors’ daughters is one which comes by nature, and |. cannot but think it singular that not, evyen.one among the» 
which no system of educatién, academical or other—no edu- | multitude who, it is said, hold this enlightenedcreed deemed; 


cator, from ‘AscHam to possibly produce. 
If there are’solicitors who still desire, for the honour of the 
profession, to give young nien of talent a fair chance, we 
believe they will be found in the houses of the highest stand- 
ing, the members of which are sometimes themselyes Univer- 
sity men. Here, we’ believe, University distinctions are still 
a recommendation.,. To. solicitors. only 
University: distinctions and the ‘accomplishments they 
denote, but all intellectual’ accomplishments,,. wherever 
obtained and however denoted—even those most proper 
to a great jurist—are an ‘object not only of indifference 
but rather of ‘aversion. ‘What wonder .if, under these. cir- 
culmstances, young: men distinguished at the Universities 
prefer’ an’ immediate’ and” certain income. 800/. 
roool. ‘a-year from the “mastership. of: \grammar- 
“school” to the chances of the, Bar—chances, which, toa 
man without strong interest, to. back, him, are in, fact,a cer- 
taitty of passing the part, of; his life. in idleness, use- 
lessiiess, and weary expectation, Since. A BNoLD's ; time, the 
calling of the schoolmaster has, distinctly taken its place 
among honourable. man, who,-has taken. 
high degree. immediately. advantageous -offers. from 
governors or head-masters, and; 

if he accepts, such offers. is mpch,to, be 
The, country, wants,good. schoolmasters as well as, good 
alvocates; and the potion that to, be: Lord Chancellor is 
the only thing worth aiming .at.is, it, may be hoped, giving 
way before sounder views.of, society, and.Jife,. Still, it to 
be desired that the Law, should. haye, its fair, proportion) of 
highly-cultivated intellect; and, we, may,confidently appeal 


to avy impartial observer to decide whether, the withdrawal.’ 
ect has not lowered the, ehaxacter of Bench. |) 


of such in 
and the profession, 


Tt be too, much inaisted on, that the end of educa 


cation 35, usefulness ia, life; or, thatthe general test of usefal- 


it Js little to be marvelled at,’ 


| it necessary to protest against the unanimous address of both, 


Houses of Parliament.to the Crown at the end.of last Session,’ 
in consequence of which the gun-boats were despatched to the), 
coast of Gaba. It is unfortunate that, amongst_all the acé, 
complished thinkers who have condemned the “ Anti-Slavery! 
“ crusade,” not one; should have. found his way, into, eithery 
branch of the English Legislature, .,Howeyer, as we haves 
said, we have no wish to question the right,of the Times,if iti 
so please, to advocate the removal of all \restrietions onthe 
Slave-trade. Any public writer is entitled to adopt any 

opinion, however abhorrent it may be to the conseience of mani 
kind, if he is only prepared to accept the consequences of his 
position; and ‘to deal fairly with the subject, which he 
cusses, What we complain of is not. so.much the immorality! 
of the doctrine as the gross ‘misrepresentation of facts ‘im? 
which® thé “Times has indulged’ in‘ its: thes 
American question. Indeed,. to. any one’ even’ slightly 
acquainted with the ‘matter’ in dispute, these misrépre; 
sentation’ must have. appeared. so, flagrantly, absurd tia 
absolutely. to. exelude the suspicion of a deliberate intea-" 
tion to deeeive ; for disingentious reasoners do not ordinarily, 
commit themselves to transparent.and self-detecting blunderset 
There is- nothing more extraordinary in the ‘conduct of thé” 
_great journal than the profound’ disdain which it 
seems fo entertain for the most ordinary sources, of infor 

mation, and the incredible xashness with which it deals with 
the most important international questions, in total ignore ys 
of ‘notorious and ‘well-established. facts... Its. treatment, 
the American question recals its memorable dissertations on 
the Russian war, and ‘isin perfect, keeping with thé view, 
which it has entinciated on the subject of the Indian Governe: 
ment, Admiral Srewagr in the Gulf has no right to expect) 
to fare ‘better’ thin’ Lord RAGLAN. before Sebastopol, Ob 


‘Brovanam can hardly repudiate the of 
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“ against the Slave-trade ;” and it is obvious that the title 
of “ irresponsible triflers” is eminently appropriate to Lord 
Aperpeen and Lord Patmerston. 

The question at issue between England and the United 
States at this moment is, whether our cruisers have or have 
not the right, under certain circumstances, to board a vessel 
sailing under the American flag, and, if they have, whether 
they have in the alleged instances exceeded that right. The 
Times asserts—with equal ignorance both of the law and the 
facts of the case—not only that we do not under any possible 
circumstances possess such a right, but that we have distinctly 
admitted that we do not possess it. “The English cruisera,” 
we are told, “under some unaccountable misapprehension, 
“have attempted to exercise a superintendence over Ame- 
“rican vessels, and such a pretension is as untenable as if 
“it were a claim to land a file of soldiers for the purpose 
“of controlling the Irish immigrants on the quays of 
“New York.” And again, “the alleged interference 
* with the American flag admits of no apparent explanation,” 


* and the “arguments put forward in the American journals 


scarce! 
testations of their Representative, that the Government 


“admit of no answer, unless the facts on which they 
“are founded are wholly contradicted.” We join issue 
on these statements. We are prepared to show that 
the “misapprehensions” of the English cruisers, if they are 
misapprehensions, are certainly not unaccountable ; for they 
are founded on that right of visit, arising out of no particular 
treaty, but established by the general maritime law, which 
has always been asserted and maintained by the English 
Government from the time of Mr. Caynine down to the 
nt day. The “alleged interference with the American 
“flag,” by boarding vessels to verify their nationality, the 
Times pronounces an “untenable pretension.” Indeed this 
assertion is indispensable to its argument; for there is no 
trustworthy evidence whatever before us to lead to the con- 
clusion that our cruisers have ever exceeded the strict limits 
ofthis right. And yet the Zimes affirms that their acts 
“admit of no apparent explanation ;” and we are actually 
told that “the protests against the right of search in time 
“of peace are directed against a claim which has been 
“abandoned since the conclusion of the treaty of 1842.” 
This sentence contains almost as many blunders as words. 
The right of search in time of peace was not abandoned 
¢ither in 1842 or at any other time, simply because it was 
never advanced by England, nor, as far as we know, by any 
other country. ‘There was a claim advanced in 1842, and 
that claim was the “right of visit.” So far is it from beirig 
true that this claim has “ been abandoned since the conclu- 
“sion of the treaty of 1842,” that it was distinctly asserted 
then, and has been practically exercised ever since; and 
we venture to say that no English Minister will ever 
hazard his reputation by permitting it to be questioned. 
As this distinction between the right of search and the right 
of visit, of which the Zimes seems to be wholly ignorant, 
lies at the root of the whole question, we think it may be 
well to lay before our readers the very able and conclusive 
exposition of the doctrine addressed to the American 
Minister, on December 20th, 1841, by that “irresponsible 

“ trifler,” the Earl of ABERDEEN :— 
The ri w i b 


The Undersigned apprehends, however, that the ri 
to the verification 


pans. is a purely 
seas during peace. 
t of search is net confined 


reality Ainerican or not. The right asserted has in truth no resemblance to 
the mght of search, either in principle or in practice. It is simply a right to 
mr | the party who has a legitimate interest in knowing the truth, that the 
actually is what her colours announce. This right we concede as 
freely as we exercise. The British cruisers are not instructed to detain 
American vessels under any circumstances whatever; on the contrary, they 
ate ordered to abstain from all interference with them, be they slavers or 
But when reasonable suspicion exists that the American flag has 

‘been abused for the purpose of covering the vessel of another nation, it would 
credible, had it not been made ifest by the repeated pro- 
the United States, 
the trade itself, should object to the 


has stigmatised and abolished 


which 
Siztion of such means as are indispensably necessary for ascertaining the 
* * * * 


: true that this right may be abused, like every 
is delegated to many and different hands. It is wer ot t it ma 
is be the case, 


sepa cruisers have no pretension in fe Bo to interfere. Such 


monopoly of this unhal- 
; but the British Government will Dever endure that the fraude- 


shee 


‘resolves itself into the simplest possible questions of law 


How far it is true that this right was “abandoned since the 
“ treaty of 1842,” we leave our readers to judge from the fol- 
lowing passage extracted from the speech of Sir R. Peet, 
February 2, 1843, in the debate on the Address in which the 
Treaty of Washington was referred to :— 


Nothing is more distinct than the right of visit and the right of search. 
The —_ of seareh with respect to American vessels we entirely disclaim. 
But the right we claim is to know whether a vessel fare Hen to be 
American and hoisting the American be bond American—to know, 
for instance, whether a Portuguese or ilian se er, sailing under the 
American flag, be really what she seems to be. 

* * * * 

Considering that we are contending for a right which is the only security 
against fraud, against the grossest abuses an fmm | in this 
iniquitous traflic—considering that we are now the advocates of a principle 
2 for the interests | security of all maritime nations—it is my duty 
to state in the face of the House of Commons that the claim to that nght of 
visitation contended for in the despatch of Lord Aberdeen has not been relin- 

uished; that on this subject we made no concession whatever, and that to 
the principles laid down in that despatch of Lord Aberdeen we adhere at this 


moment. 
With t to the treaty which we have entered into with the United 
States, in a te treaty we consider that we have abandoned no ri 
of visitation. e did not understand from the United States that t 
entered into that treaty with any ¢ ment from us to abandon the right 
of visitation, which is not n ly connected with the question cf the 
Slave-trade. We thought it was a step in advance when the United States 
professed a readiness to detach a naval force to the Coast of Africa fur the 
of suppressing the Slave-trade. We did not accept the detachment 
of that naval force as an equivalent for any right which we claimed. We 
have not contented ourselves with leaving this fact to become known by a 
declaration in this House, for since the appearance of the President’s message 
we have taken an opportunity of intimating to the United States the con- 
struction we place on that treaty. 


But then it will perhaps be said that this claim, though 
formally asserted, has been practically waived. Let us see 
what is the real state of the case. At the close of last year 
(December 24th, 1857), by the instructions of the late Ad- 
ministration, Lord Napier addressed to Mr. Cass a des- 
patch, from which we extract the following passages :— 

It has been iny duty, under instructions of Her Majesty's Government, to 

draw your attention verbally, on several occasions, to the fact that the 
African Slave-trade is now chiefly prosecuted by the criminal and fraudulent 
assumption of the American flag. The vessels en in the Cuban Slave- 
trade, whether owned by American citizens, by colonial Spaniards, or by 
foreign residents in the Union, whether issuing from the harbours of the 
United States or from those of Cuba, have now embraced the alinost universal 
habit of hoisting the colours of the United States fur the purpose of sheltering 
themselves against the scrutiny of British cruisers. This precaution doesnut 
protect the slacer from visit, but it eronerates him from search, 
This passage may perhaps enlighten our contemporary as to 
the authority under which Admiral Srewart has been 
betrayed by “ unaccountable misapprehensions” to take up 
“ an untenable position.” 

Lord Naprer then proceeds to adduce various examples 
of vessels captured under false American colours previously 
to the month of October last. We give a few instances of 
the “interference with the American flag” which the 
Times asserts to “admit of no explanation,” but which our 
Minister at Washington not only justifies, but makes the 
necessity for such interference the ground of a formal remon- 
strance to the Government of the United States :— 

The William Clark, of New Orleans, was seized, afier prolonged observa- 
tion, by her Majesty’s ship Firefly. She exhibited American colours, and 
fi American papers, which baffled for a time the measures of her Majesty’s 
officers ; but when the latter finally decided to the hatches, the flag and 
documents were thrown into the sea, and she oes a lawful prize. i 


vessel was remarked to be in with another craft in the offing 
under American colours. 


than once remarked, sus- 


bn was voluntarily struck, and all pretensions to American 
reno 


After quoting many other instances of a similar character, 
where capture had been made of vessels fraudulently sailing 
under American colours, Lord Napier proceeds :—“ The 
“ number of vessels captured and condemned on the coast 
“ forms but a small proportion of those whose character and 
“ movements warrant suspicion without justifying actual 
“ seizure.” A numerous list is then given of vessels bearing 
the American flag which had been so visited. We are 
pre’ to rest the whole controversy on this simple 
uestion—Were the acts of our cruisers who boarded the 
illiam Clark and the Onward on the coast of Africa 
justifiable or not? If they were, what evidence is there to 
prove that the superintendence exercised by our ships in 
the Gulf has ever exceeded these limits? If they were not, 
why did not the American Government remonstrate against 
the acts of the English ships thus formally brought under 
their notice by the British Minister ? 
The whole matter, when stripped of the wystification 
of the filibustering organs on both sides of the avid 
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of fact. The p.ctension on the part of the American Govern- 
ment, to which the Z'imes has given im its adhesion, that the 
mere hoisting of the American bunting is in itself a protec- 
tion from visit by the ships of war of any nation but the 
United States, is so preposterous as to supersede the necessity 
of refutation. The true maritime law is accurately laid 
down in the despatch of Lord Asarpgen. By the ordi- 
mary maritime code, whether in time of peace or war, the 
ships of war of any nation have the right to verify 
the nationality of any ship whose or conduct 
justifies a reasonable suspicion. If the suspicion proves 
to be unfounded, and the interference to have been vexatious, 
@ case may arise for remonstrance on the one side and 
reparation on the other. Such a question, however, must 
‘turn wholly on the evidence in the particular instance. And we 
anhesitating assert, in opposition to the doctrine of the T'imes, 
that it is perfectly possible for our eruisers to have boarded 
fifty vessels bearing the American flag, without laying the 
foundation for any just cause of complaint on the of the 
Government of the United States. Every ae a the 
House of Lords in the discussion on Thursday night dis- 
tinctly insisted on the right which we have always asserted, 
and which it would be a deliberate surrender of our posi- 
tion as a maritime nation to permit even to be questioned. 
Tn the face of so egregious a blunder as the total ignoring 
of the right of visit, it is hardly worth while to call at- 
tention to other material facts with which the Times has not 
thought it necessary to acquaint itself, When, however, we 
are triumphantly asked how England would like her merchant- 
men to be treated in the same manner, it may be enough to 
answer that this country has deliberately conceded the 
exercise against itself of this very right, in its most extended 
form, to the four great Powers of Europe. 

We are glad that the House of Lords has at length given 
a worthy utterance to the true opinion of the English 
nation on this great question. The attempt to appeal to the 
cowardice of a people who confronted the dangers of a Euro- 
pean war on the ground of the Danubian Principalities, in 
order to frighten them out of a policy which is founded not 
less in the morals than in the traditions of England, is one 
which we confidently trust will meet with the scorn which 
it deserves. The English Parliament will rescue us from 
the ignominy which the Zimes has sought to impose upon 
the country; and we believe it is in the columns of the 
“ leading journal” alone that the New York Herald will find 
the confirmation of its assertion, that “the commercial and 
“ manufacturing classes in England are beginning to see 
* that the question of cotton and sugar is far superior in its 


-* bearing upan the bulk of human happiness to the question 


* of niggers.” 


THE BORKIGN OFFICE AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


T= Cagliari business has terminated, and the country 
will not be too curious in apportioning the credit between 
the ability and the fortune of the Government. The Court 
of Naples was more ready to make a concession to a Minister 
who might possibly renew diplomatic relations than to his pre- 
dlecessor who had broken them off; and, in general, it may be 
observed that the end of a quarrel is, from the nature of the 


“ease, more satisfactory than the beginning. It is to be hoped 


that Mr. Seymour Frrzagrap is justified in asserting that 
the Sardinian Government also acquiesces in the termination 
‘of the dispute; but the restoration of the vessel and erew by 
the hands of the English authorities seems.in no degree to 
affect the claim for compensation. When Lord MaLmespury 
‘first succeeded to the conduct of the negotiation, he was 
suspiciously careful to distinguish the English claim for 
redress from the duty of supporting an injured ally; but he 
ean scarcely have allowed his own success ip exacting com- 
‘pensation to have been used as the occasion of a slight to 
inia. Even if there had been no Bnglish subject on 
board the Cagliari, England would have been fully justified 
in interfering to prevent the establishment of a dangerous 
precedent in international law. 
The transaction which has now come to an end will be 
chiefly memorable hereafter on account of the tardy triumph 
of justice over lawless violenee, which was fortunately not 
backed by superior force. The tedious processes of diplomacy 
-heve at last resulted in a decision on the legal merits of the 
dispute, and one more preeedent has been added to the inter- 
national code, which is slowly acquiring a recognised autho- 


- vity as it develops itself-into a practical system. It is the 
-interest-ef England 


to substitute, as far as possible, the same 


mode of solying international difficulties for the rude alter. 
native of menace and of arms, for there is no Power which 
has so many occasions to prefer or to answer complaints of 
encroachment. The periodical quarrels with the United 
States especially show the necessity of establishing fixed 
rules which may command the respect of the most litigi 
nation in existenee. The so-called outrages on the coast 
Cuba, though they may give rise to voluminous discussi 
will probably be condemned or justified by the simplest prip- 
ciples of law ; and it is a remarkable circumstance that ip 
litigation of this kind the contending parties have often but 
a trifling interest in the success of their respective claims «+ 
The object of the negotiation is sometimes as fully attai 
by an argument which justifies a formal concession as 
a proof that every pretence which has been put. for 
is founded in right. The point of honour is always safe whep 
the law is ascertained, for the damages or redress which may 
be recovered in virtue of the same doctrine are for the m 
part ancillary to the substantial decision, The Epgli 
Government could have compensated the Cagliari engineers . 
from its own resources, if it had not been necessary to extract 
from Naples a practical admission of the wrong which had 
been committed. No public or private interest is invol 
in the right of visiting suspected slavers which are sup 
to hoist the American flag without authority, It ma 
necessary to incur the risk of collision rather than to su 
to an unjustifiable protest; but it-is highly desirable that 
law should be settled by the advice of learned publicists, 
not by the logic of a broadside. ~ 
Before some new dispute arises in the East or in the 
West, it is worth while to consider whether English diplomacy 
possesses any sufficient facilities for ascertaining international 
rights. The Cagliayi proceedings have been obscured and com- 
plicated by legal official opinions, of which it is enough to say 
that none of them were full, conclusive, or satisfactory, The 
late ATTORNEY-GENERAL and the present SoLiciTor-GENERAL 
are certainly competent, by knowledge and ability, to give 
every legal assistance which the Executive Government can 
require ; yet Sir R. Berner went out of his way to guess at 
facts and to offer political advice to"the Minister, and Sir H. 
Catrns hastily asserted that the capture was legal, wh 
only intended to maintain the narrower proposition that 
original act of seizure might be morally justifiable. The 
opinions furnished to the Sardinian Minister in this country 
by two eminent English civilians, were incomparably more 
learned, more accurate, and more instructive, than the quasi- 
judicial decisions of the advisers of the Crown, The Sar- 
dinian Council of Diplomatic Litigation entered still mong 
fully into legal doctrines and authorities, and even Na 
thought it necessary to publish an elaborate argument 
favour of the condemnation of the vessel, and in assertion 
the criminal liability of the crew. It would be rash,to say 
that the official lawyers misled Lord CLargnpoy,.or.that 
they hampered the activity of Lord Maumessury ;, byt 
certainly furnished both Ministers with excuses for a bagk- 
wardness which proves to have been as erroneous as. it Was 
distasteful to the country. If the Foreign Minister receives 
no more efficient assistance in ordi cases which may 
involve disputes, his discussions with foreign Governments 
must often be deficient in prudence and in authority, It 
ought to be distinctly understood that no legal opinion bas 
anything to do with expedieney, and that, if the facts.are 
uncertain, it can only possess a value when it is adapted t 
every possible hypothesis, The Az?torney-GEngraL. who 
eautions his principals against the danger of war ng 
an impertinence, while he probably neglects some portion, 
his own proper duty. ot ae must proceed on the assump- 
tion that those who ask their advice will exercise 9 discretion 
of their own before they found « foolish, act.on a logigal 
deduction from some established principle. 7 oot 
Tho practical inconvenience which has beep. felt ip, the 
case of the Cagliari may, in a great degree, be attributed. 
the absurd arrangement which leaves the Foreign Office 
without any special and confidential legal advisers. The lew 
officers perform a twofold function with reference to 4he 


great departments of the State, by guiding the Minister and 
by solieving him from ibility, and it is highly Att 
that the Government should thus be compelled in import 
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thao himself, nor would any judicious layman wish to 
as over his solicitor for the purpose of laying his 
ease before counsel. The Foreign Office alone neg- 
@ precaution which is more peculiarly necessary in 
fealing with the delicate refinements of international law. 
EBUCHADNEZZAR prudently required the diviners to state 
a particulars of his dream before they proceeded with the 
interpretation ; but the Secrerary or Srare sends a h 
of correspondence to the Arrorney-GeyeraL and his eol- 
e, with a general direction to give such advice as may 
proper. A Foreign Office counsel would extract the 
e from the mass of documents, and after submitting the 
tase to the approval of his chief, he would be able to lay an 
igible question before the great legal oracles. No other 
Sipartnoot is equally destitute of the professional assistance 
which might, in any other instance, be more conveniently 
permanent Under-Secretary of the Home Office 


| Saiways an experienced lawyer ; and, in the great majority 


of Administrations, one of his Parliamentary colleagues, if 
ot both, belongs to the same profession. The Colonial 
ce only ceased to employ a special legal adviser 


* when Sir James SrepHen undertook, under a different 


fitle, the same functions which are now performed by his 
able and experienced successor. The Admiralty employs a 


ising barrister as Counsel; nor could the Treasury dis- 
fe: with the services of its Solicitor. It is only when 


and war are at stake that the Minister relies on the 
fassisted sagacity and industry of the over-worked law 
officers. Lord Matmesspury may relieve himself and his 
guecessors of much constant embarrassment, if he obtains 
the consent of the Treasury to the appointment of a confi- 
dential adviser as Counsel or Solicitor to the Foreign Office. 


- Tike all other innovations, the measure would probably 


bffend some official prejudices or susceptibilities; but it is 
not desirable that the Secrerary of State should derive his 
principal instruction in legal difficulties from leading articles 
Rewspapers. 


Je 


H THE SILVER THAMES. 


) HERE is the Metropolitan Board of Works? Has 
“YY the oidium which has ravaged the constitutional vine- 
ae of Europe made its appearance among ourselves? Has 
Dlight attacked our Jast and most promising experiment 
self-government? If Mr. THwarres’ Parliament is not 
ded, is it speechless ? Or is it only that the unprofitable talk 
Of our Metropolitan Wittenagemote has at last wearied even 
the long suffering reporters? The only thing that we 
‘Know about the Metropolitan Board of Works is that, in 
looking through the file of the last two mouths of the 
which devotes itself to ial annals, we miss 
pleasant but unprofitable talk of this famous conclave. 
‘T-we could believe that at last it had taken to work instead 
+ a we might pluck up courage. But the very last infor- 
ination which we can discover of existence of the Board of 
"Works forbids this pleasing delusion. The Board is busy ; 
His waiting for the report of its own referees on the main 
i question ; and its own referees are engaged on a 


 creteany as it may seem, is precisely that 
‘which an Act of Parliament was actually passed to prohibit. 
“The plan of the referees of the Board,” it was officially 
‘anounced a few weeks ago, “is inconsistent with the Aet 
Which requires that the Thames shall be purified and 
“that the sewage should be di without the Metro- 
*Politan area.” If it is true that the official referees are 
‘ROW engaged on a new plan of which all that is told us 
‘that it does not contemplate purifying the Thames—that 
on propose to discharge the metropolitan sewage into 
ihe Thames—and that it is absolutely illegal—it cannot be 
ee ritely known that this is all that we are likely to get 
rom the tative wisdom of London. 
Year of their existence, the Board has not only done nothing, 
‘but-all that it is said to contemplate is to perpetuate the 
Very‘evil which it was actually called into existence to re- 
‘medy. AN that they can suggest is an illegal scheme. 
2 ect a dictator to do nothing is bad enough, but to 
4 that we have erected a tyranny only to sell us into the 
of the enemy, is still more ing. After four 
of rival plans and cross references, to ‘be assured that 
‘the official: referees can do is to devise a final scheme 
‘by ‘which the sewage of London is to be henceforth carried 
Sate the ‘Thames within sight and smell of the whole metro- 
‘a of the collestive wiatom of pode 
‘which requires to be brought into 


notice. Nor is the danger only i Las 
the City Commissioners of works, 
which are to cost only 50,0001, by which several ‘of the 
largest sewers are to be permanently carried still ds 
into the bed of the river. Nor is this all. Leow aliens 
light has arisen which assures us that the Thames does not 
emit sulphuretted hydregen. The gas evolved, we are assured, 
is not inflammable. Dr. Optme haying tried to set the 
Thames on fire, and having failed, we must conclude that its 
peculiar odour is not unwholeseme at all. at 

Here we join issue) We “ask not proud philosophy to 
“ tell us what thou art.” A rose by any other name sa 
smell as sweet. We give up the sulphuretted hy A 
stink by any other name is still a stench. One of the lami- 
naries of the Common Couneil told us some years ago thgt 
he found the air of Smithfield, after a summer's market, 
particularly invigorating and ing. He rejoiced in 
inhaling the balmy odours of the gully holes of Cow Crags. 
And there is a story in one of the natural history books, 
about a dog of the Spitz breed who used to frequent a tallow 
melter’s manufactory for the express purpose of sniffing the 
savoury fumes of that delicious process. Tastes, we know, 
differ ; but the scent of the Thames is not a matter of theory. 
That some people may like it we are ready to admit ; thati 
is the perfume of sulphuretted hydrogen, we are not eom- 
pelled to assert ; but that it is a decided stink few will be 
hardy enough to deny. To some peculiar noses a stink may 
be agreeable, and it may be very healthy; and we know that 
chemistry can extract the most delicious essences from all 
sorts of putrefactions and deeompositions. Millefleur may 
be the ultimate residwum of a knacker's yard. But itis of 
the intermediate processes that we complain; and 
are decidedly unpleasant. Most fortunately this is the 
season of the year for conducting the inquiry into the 
ultimate healthfulness of Thames impurities in a sati 
way. Most of us are privileged with at least one annual 
jaunt to Greenwich or Richmond. It matters not whieh 
way we go—the Thames fragrance is not to be avoided. 
Blackwall cannot intensify it—Chelsea and Battersea cannot 
dilute it. It wafts its fragrance into the Archiepiscopal 
palace—its subtle delicacies into the halls of the 
Legislature. We have but one hepe, though a ghastly one. 
Just as the Black Assize roused the country to understand 
what gaol-fever was, so we are not without a certain fearful 
yet animating expectation that, if we must eome to the final 
proof, the Speaker taken with vomiting—Committees dig- 
persed by universal diarrh@a-—and the leaders of all Paalia- 
‘mentary parties experimentally aequainted with at least one 
instalment of low typhus-—will some day furnish a crucial 
experiment of the healthiness of the Thames stenehes which 
will bring a melancholy conviction vith it. ne 

The present season is likely enoug to test the question 
satisfactorily. The more thax Indian heat tells on the father 
of British streams. It reeks and steams famoualy, 
with disease, and perhaps with death, the concentra: 
-essence of cholera is wafted into the lungs of Parliament ang 
Greenwieh i This must do ite work in. j 
quarters. The Thames will be purified ; and if it is at the 
cost of the health and hives of the official guardians of the 
public safety, they will only have themselves to thank for the 
pain which Parliamentary neglect entails. If Parliament 
can only be made to imterfere by its own decimation, we 
must make up our minds to the dreadful sacrifice. Homer's 
plague began upon mules and dogs, It is only right that 
they who are incredulous or neglectful of the seeds of pes- 
tilenee should be the first to suffer from it. d he 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, and so is a little of 
sanitary science. Our present dangers arise from a partial 


itary science. 


#0 we determined to have one common 
the twenty thousand private cesspools of thirty years ago. 
‘We have shown that 


: 


| we gan drain all the exuvie of every house in Londen j 
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and inadequate appheaiaon of this very san] 
Thirty years ago, the Thames at London was comparatively , 
a pure stream. Our present evil arises from an insufficient 
and incomplete appreciation of sanitary necessities. We have 
learned something, but because we have stopped short in the 
application of our knowledge, we are where we are. Thirty 
years ago water-closets were a luxury-—almost every housejhad 
its separate and independent cesspool. Every house,to be sure, 
incorporated its own private reservoir of disease and stench. 
The evil was intelerable—water-closets were inevitable-—and 
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Hiotise’ “the bit itself. we ‘cai drain 
& house ‘we can drain’a, city., The progess is precisely and 
strictly.identical.. It. requires absolutely no, engineering 
skill te proneunee on the possibility of conveying the sewage 
of ¢opious: parallel stream-—if need be, as 
wide and deep as the Phames ‘itself, but air-tight—into the 
question of expenseithe thing itself is, on 
‘very’ of it, peffectly and palpably practicable. 
subsidiary questions of deodorization, storm falls,’ arid ‘inter- 
cepting; sewers, on. this. or that level, ‘are .quite subordinate 
to the main, negessity. The.problem may very, large 
deeidedly expensive one, but itris simplicity itself. 
Acndowe! are only losing timéif we ldok atyit:under any other 
éot'than intits simplicity! To do than construct one 
loader “in? tHe’ sea,’ atid” nowhere 
sn, iy but'to blink the nitimate necessity of the 
case... No scientific, dodges whieh” pretend. to defecate and 
deodorize the, sewage, of ; London, and to. employ those inge- 
ions processes under our noses, are tole attended to. We 
no more believe in the possibility of discharging purified 
sewage water into’the Thanies thiin-we do inthe alleged 
of the existing “Thames vapours,  Nor-are we 
prepared to believe in the preterided comparative 'harmless- 
ness of thé storm water, wae any of the surface drainage of 
London is allowed to fall,into the Thames, its, purification,is 
incomplete. The drainage of the streets'is full ‘of, corrup- 
tien, the shape’ of horse-dung: and» vegetable matters. 
Not single of the” sewage’ of: London must be 
dlowed entrances’ into the Thanies and any scheme 
which, whder any’ pretence, 'permits'a single sewer, or manu- 
factory, or polluted dock to infect the, river is a mockery 
and delusion., We owe, the present. state of the Thames to, 
our water-closet system and to improvements in the sewers ; 
and unless we are sensitively alive to the danger of half- 
measures and to “scientific expedients,” the last state of the 
Thames will be worse‘thdn’ the''first ‘In one only way 
can. thé’ Thames, purified—it is, we «repeat, the 
codtly, but the simplest!coneeivable: Naturally enough, we 
have been trying to persuade: owrselves that half-measures 
will'Wo. "We have wasted’ tite enough in disputing about 
outfalls. at Greenwich, or Erith, or Gravesend. The 
whol. ediseussion is simply, nugatory... From Twickenham, 
at least, we must intercept every ya public or private, 


ing: ” In the first ‘place, the teacher does not know how to on 
secohdly, there is ‘no ‘a tus to 
nothing to cook ; and lastly, if there were food to c 


the adjuncts: “That this is has been shown by. th 
This institution for fixed at. ] 


ence, and although it is on asmall scale, its working is 

the attention of all'who are interested in 

The plan of the institution’ is' this :—There’ js ‘a, cookyshap 

éating-house’ in the front of the building, where whoever 

may dine ‘cleanly and wholesomely for about tenpence, 

erown is a great order, and it is recorded as‘a memorable ea 


) 


tle annals of the establishment that three persons once ape 
half-a-gainea. The bulk’ of the cooking is therefore df p 
kind; and the demand for broth, soup, and joints is inereased by 
a yer of order-tickets which any one can purchase and prege 
to deserving objects: ‘And it is no small gain that the suffering 
atid sick poor cin be ‘relieved ‘so’ sim 
a poor person wants nourishment, a Visifor is willing 
give what is wanted, ’it'is’ very little use to offer money 
hat is a'poot'man with a tender stomach to do with a shilliy 
Probably he buys a touglr steak or chop, and having burat 
outside, he eats it 2s well as he can, and is brought one step 1 
the grave. But a shilling order for meat, excellently fess f 
with an ample choice and perfect cleanness, is a very different 
thing, and does some real,good. But the institution has also its 
side of high art, and aspires beyond the elements.  'the-frie 
of the institution give orders for pide dishes when they hapy 
to want them, and these orders are éxeented cheaply and ered 
tably.: Thus thie first and greatest of the difficulties threatenin 
such: an establishment is overcome. There is a market provides 
which the food, both of inferior and of superior quality, may ke 
disposed of. Without this, theestablishnient would have tole 
its doors; but this first requisite having been ‘secured, it 
to take the greatest possible’ advantage of the opportunity, ang 


which enters the river; and ‘the .contents of these drains 


must be carried under cover to the There ‘it is only 


reasonable ‘to demand ‘of ‘seience’ that ‘this sewage should 


say that sewage-water is not, pestilential, hi 


to get rid-ef the results of the water-closet system, now in its 
perfectionobath: for good and forrevilie ) 
to b s20qut00 ai ybod ll ba 
oat wie tl 
‘HERE are many.symptone,of an improvement. in. the general 
wbat ho ef the'poor ugbt fo be. Tt 
isseen that; the.childreniof persous.who haye to fight all their. 
lives Jong. fora bare maintenance must be taught only what the 
hey have left. school, and only. what. is.of reah 
use-to them,,.But it, is,mot ve to, carry,this truth into 
practice. and. the readiest relief is to 


edching, js, dull wor 
teach what,.interests, the teacher; Gafted generally with lively 
and minds, and, stimulated .by the ;rivalry of a great 
educational system, the, trained teachers. like,to, continue the cul. 
tivation of their own: intellects, and.to, hurry into new paths of 
knowledge, They: communicate what they acquire, and 
thus.there the danger. that, the cleverer teacher, the 
less practical, will, be,the,teaching., For this the best, remedy is 
to, he found, in, the example and exhortation of, persons whose 
education is, so, indisputably above that of the teachers that the 
teachers cannat refyse. to, luton when they hear the opinion rg, 
nounced. that, the teaching .is the best. Reasoning will 
not, ,pe ea teacher, that.it is better that the poor should , 
learn to,cook, and to.sew, than to cram ancient history, and 


cookery is the mos 


simply to watch the cook j-th 


Pet yd saw io 
Relies for | 


to instruct as many girls ‘as’ possible. A matron superinte 


assistant.. The scholars are'at present eight in number, four 

some great occasion arises, and then they are all present. Thess 
girls are taken from‘the Nationa) School’ of ‘the district, and ih 
return for the instruction afforded them the ‘school ‘is helped 


their hand, and gradually more ai 


to. the Tr, it is néceasary to: ‘begi ‘doing thew 
thoroughly wih, a few "and 
pains aro taken that those who.do benefit’ by’ the'system 


should not. be conneeted with.a trai: 
who there, learnt to cook would afterwards be dispersed 
the country, and. carry their knowledge: af: with 


coo 


ERE 


af 


| 
: 
— no means o sepouing food, when cooked, 80 as to 
cc a drain on the funds, which would soon shut-up the: school 
ether. "In few instances, attempts, more or less suecessful 
Rive been ‘tiade to surmount these difficulties, but at preser 
. there is no of ‘any plan being arranged by which cookery 
— can be widely taught as a branch of the general education of the re 
poor: Thé day may come’ when this may be effeeted ; buy 
= meantime, if it cannot be managed that shall, be, added 
= =a to the subjects taught in national and other schools, it is possible 
: to have small schools in which cookery shall “be ‘tanght as the 
| principal subject, and othér branches of education sha only 
dently framed. It is under constant and intelligent, superintend. 
- 
ar 
fas he 
ati 
4 
the 
no 
= { 
os 
= 
dee: 
* ( id 
po 
tivat 
2 : a the estabhshn l under her are an experienced cook and One & 
i 
E : in Same way be utilized; for simply to throw away the rich ee " 
manure. of all London is an act of economical profligacy. 
But, to pretend that .by,any means;short, of this the plague 
can. be stepped, is only, a treason and insult, to.common sense, | with a Government grant. Each set ‘of eight remains for thole 
= 4 as, diveet and palpable as.to say that the Thames does not | month, end then another set of eight succeeds. | The first’ eight for 
) purifying. > It:may be quite true; as Dr. Opiine sug- | "eturn when another'month is expired, and so the instruction of 
want purifying. y be-quite: true, | thessixteen ix: carried on, itil their cookery education 
gests, that part of thie defilem of the Thames arises front pleted ‘according to the views of their Tf the gith 
| the mud banks) and that" this might, and ‘perhaps must, be | only meant'to learn’ cookery itv order to Be usefal at homé, she 
| Soon leaves ;» but if it is intended that ‘she should ke info 
: service she stays on, and many parents have ¢ontinaed thet 
4 ou le the real. and..immediate question, which | Children at the National School much longer’ thah ‘they 
= | have done, in order that the’ girls may beeome entitled to ‘paoht 
| by the School of Cookery. "The pupils front the ‘Nationdl 
are the only ones received ‘gratis but any one! may profit, 
by ‘fhen’ ‘are alowed fo de 
untill they have learnt-all that the eook:has t6 teach then." 
. The establishinent*is a'emall’ onep atid its eéienty tight 
| greatly increased if it were transferred t6 Targer pretiises, 
to.a more central situation. Jt mightlalso: easily: be ba 
that branches should be established im different parts of Londo’ 
| Of course, even with a flourishing main institution; and ment 
| of branches, the whole mumber of: girls: that’ could pei in th 
= _ instructed, would be small. But that is always the case 
= a institutions.that are not! of-a national; and, therefore,:\of 4 
unaspiring kind. In order-to set.om foot: a: planwhich'is 
the institution to turn out, good .servants from: their schoo 
| cookery; and with this view, the girls are made td do 
q | hold, and needle work, and to obey minutely the! 
ma: ex to ex on whoiare tau to 
makin the walls. There iis.no reason why such an 
q 
-: a ould be sure to tell on the general education of the country, 
SS 
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teachers would thus have constantly. brought before 
them fhe “direction in which those whom they recognise as in 
superiors think that the education of the poor 


ided. 

OF easter the establishment in Albany-street may see how 
instruction the art of cookery The 
ger decent cookery on the health and happiness of the 
people is too obvious to need comment, and a child who is made 
ally to appreciate it is ping. taught a most useful. lesson 

one that may be estive throughout life of a thousan 
ood. How many of the evils of the poor might 
they realized the PRE of man to combat physical 
Then, again, the girl that learns to cook has her mental 
érs awakened in almost the same way as.an artisan has. who 
amsa trade. There is something for the hands to doin.cooking, 
- the education of the hands js of the greatest service throughout 
. But, above all, cookery inspires the young with the notion 
ofan excellence that can be imitated and sought after, but, can 
ever be exhausted. It is impossible to see, the faces; of the 
lars, 'as they Watch the cook, and not read there a keen inte, 
and a genuine admiration. The excellence which is quite 
Pof their own sphere is rarely appreciated by unedueated 
sons. They dazzled, but not by, the .great 
ote of bt which they may occasionally see... What. really tells 
on'their nhinds, awakens and develops their faculties, is the, near 
contemplation of an excellence whichis in.their own 
¢, and which they can make an, immediate, practical. effort to 
bach, however distantly, There is a good deal of philosophy 
ina properly made pie-crust ; and any one who yisits the Albany- 
ateet establishment, and sees.a little girl of twelve or thirteeen 
fae he may see if lie chooses to ask for the exhibition) take, ber 
and wash it, and put a little meat inside, and make, roll, and 
on-the ‘pastry, and put the correct sort of little marks round, 
the'#d@gé¢—all in a few minutes, while her countenance beams with 
herein mal one who, sees this will haye the satisfae- 
mi of being convinced that here he has found one instance where 
ts of educational, philanthropists iave not been mis- 
ed,” a P 


col MER. JUSTICE COLBREIDGE 


E was something ver 


af pomps and yanities is in England a virtue wich affects the 
private far more than the public side of existence... ‘The few public 


laintain at best.a sort of 
is_very different w Takem asia 
¢, they are probably the most efficient and the purest insti- 
ations of the kind of which. any, nation can boast; and, fortu- 
ely for us all, modern and most necessery. reforms: have 
Mspected symbols, and usages which can boast of an antiquity. 
of Bix centuries; and.aré associated with all the most important 
events of English, history... The: frequency ‘and the publicity of: 
ur tridls, the practice of submitting tions involving civil ax 
oll as those which relate to criminal business to the decision of 
Jury, and the decisive, intelligible form of that part of the pro.. 
ceedings which is transacted, in open court, combine to give our’ 
power of appreciating judicial character and» a: 
peck for those who are, invested with it, which distinguishes 
every other nation in the world. Whatever may be: 
defects of, theory ‘of English justice, its administration is 
» Wise, and rational to.a most.surprisingdegree. Nor can there: 
doubt that this is at once the cause and the effeet ofthe 
batice, moderation, and law-loving character of the nation itself. 
these reasons judge is’ the object of 
Which mq other public man enjoys. The popular senti- 
appreciate: his: merits, the power which he exercises is’ 
main popular, and “the ceremonies With’ whieh its 
18 atcompanied have reasonably and naturally # ‘con/ 
ble chold iow: the imagination ‘of large numbers ‘of men: 
there vaeconnts: Mr. Justice: Coleridge was ‘probably’ 
popular, though: he was by ‘no means the “ablest’ 
Noone more thoroughly embodied all those’ 
A Which the: healthy generalsentimerit which we have 
seribed et once demands and understands. During his long judicial 
career hemustihave visited ‘repeatedly every assize town in the ' 
he have failed to produce in évery part of 
the'same impression. In\an: intellectual point of 
power which “distmguishes: the 
keenricss of the late Sir John Jervis; but he was 
dequainted with“every branch’ of his business, | 


and] of K 
Da 


bot public the 


odd to ed? Le} of 


. It: is, with the moral the intellectual side of hi 
functions that his name wi side 
abler judges on the bench ; but we should be at a great'loss 
name a juster one. This no means such common 
Judicial i ice, in its coarser forms, 

n long unknown; but the injustice which arises: from weak» 
ness, want of candour, the habit of 
opinion, becoming more or less consciously an advocate for 
is still common enough to make itv credytabl 
to have, earned the ter of ‘a rigi 4 
justice, unw by any one of these influences. © 

It was in the istration of the criminal law ‘that’ Mr: 
Justice Coleridge was most eminent. No man sustéitied with 
mhore dignity the grave and almost solemn ‘character which is 
appropriate to that partof the judicial office, and yet there! was. 
in his behaviour no affectation of solemnity. His masner.on 
such occasions was that of a man who felt very deeply, yet ¥«¢ 
simply, the awful nature of the duty which, was lai mpen bins 
and the way in which he di ed it was admirabl cal 
to keep alive and to deepen all those associations the Pye 
administration of ‘justice ‘which ‘we’ have 
being so peeuliarly characteristic of our national character and 


“Of Mr, Justice! Coleridge’s Jiterary acéon 


7911 Om 
mplishments, end,-of 
his personal courtesy and, kindness, we need say the less.as,the 
with which he took leave of his: profession will, have 
plied all our readers so recently with an excellent illystratior 
of their merits. Nothing could have been more graceful, mor 
kindly, or simple, and''the ‘emotion with which ‘it 
uttered and with which it was reveived were highly honowtable 
body which, like! all the: more enetgetic parts of Englislé 
sotiety, as perhaps chargeable. with occasionally allowing. 4 
reasonable and honourable, contempt for, affectation and display, 
of feeling to degenerate into a.certain harshness of behayiour, 
ew,men have discharged more. important functions in publi 
life, no man can have discharged them with fipeter purity, “ 
none can‘carry with him into privacy more siticere good ¥ 
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suo GAMPAIGSe od conned T 
THE, general opinion seems to be'that: the of Bareilly 
will close the swmimer campaign in India, For a:considerable, 
time,no doubt, the districts, which have heen the theatre of military, 
operations will be unsettled; marauders and outlaws will infes' 
remote places, and render travellip But the 
towns—the hecantpe a strategical points—will be in the hands 6 
theQueen’s troops; and thie great roads will be patrolled by m 
columns, so that the ultimate restoration of tranquillity will on 
and soldiers; the! co people were permanently: alarmed on 
be serious in|/the extreme; and the, 
letters of some of the newspape 
countenance to this notion: , 


sili to ois? 


correspondents have given some: 
the fatest telegrams, and the. 
letter of Lord Canning touching Rohileund, to prove: 
that ever ‘in Oude the’ rebellion’ is effectually crushed, or this 
rule. “Assuming, therefore, that) soon’ the: of: 
rebels have been’ dispersed, the:task of pacifymg India 
devolve upon the ¢ivil administretors, it_may be. well; to, 
glance at the military position of things in the East, 
_After the capture of Lucknow, there remained only two for. 
midable bodies of rebels io be dealt with—the one, amounting 1 
said’ to 30,000 men, ‘in’ the neighbourhood of Calpee, ‘on* 
right bank of the Puma, the‘ other)‘ estimated at ‘some 
at Bareilly. ‘The former is doinposed “of thie! termtiant: of 
the mutinous Gwalior Couiti 
the various rebel forces driven from the south and west by the 
e defeated army expe m Luckgow,, wit insurgents 
of Rohileund and the north who have joined the re 1 cause. 
This body has been joined ‘and is led by the notoriotis Naha. + 
‘In Order ‘to clear Centr#l Endiathe ‘country 'to thé south 
the Chumbni and tlié three coldnins' ‘despatehed 
General Roberts cate from’ the’ north-west, ‘and shaving’ taken’ 
Kotal after'a brilliant’ attack; ‘rétired inito'q Sir Hugh? 
Rose advanced from the south-west, reliéved Satigor, laid si 
to Jhansi, and’ after “défeati Febel army sent’ 
siege, entered the town, though not without’ eonsiderablé loys?’ 
This suécess ‘placed ‘his Within ninety miles of Calpee: 
thitd whder’ Genefal Whitlock advanced from the 
aid “oréupied Banda,’ Shatisi® did” the’ The’ 
object of these three’ cdlumins was to take Calpee, and’ disperse 
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characteristic, both of his country 
of his profession, in Mr. Justice Coleridge's farewell to 
ni uh thé Court, in which he had so long presided. : Lt is-very seldom 
yd 4 déed ‘in this country that anything takes place which the most 
ay 
mere: eremonials which retain amongst us.any share of public favour, 
re connected pte of. justice. 
ne external appearance of our. Legislature. is as, prosaic as any- 
hing ¢an our pational ehurch are: toned 
fown to'a elsewhere almost unexampled ; the army:and 
Thess favy,are kept almost exclusively for use; and the mayors and 
nd th idermen, even. the great suecessor “of, Whittington himself, 
fot 
| 
é, 
Tito 
it 
| 
| the rebels ‘there. at town’ is of vital importance. 
seasion is’ required to enstire the communication between 
| Allahabad, and Caleuitta, ae well’ as eastward to’ Cawn 
Lucknow. short, until Calpee | 
| the’ great roads id’ tn the hands’ of 
| The provoking ‘thing fs, ’ the thie generals “We 
however, ‘Ross’ (those tear hints been cleared 
Be Of pernaps extraordinary briniancy, Dut | a ichinent from Roberts’ three), having driven the enemy 
ese ttt) ‘This to'be expected OF ods et 


in joining Sir bh; and the is ‘that the next mail 
done, the whole of Central India wi 


like a rebel army. ; 


divisions. His ebief object was. to destroy t 
bad If, indeed, he could have invested 


it was Tarposs 

He has consequently been driven to follow the rebels into 
Robilewnd. It is mdéed rwmoured that he ex some 
reluctance to engage im a summer } 
leave the rebels im possession of 
mouths. It is also rumoured that the Governor-General over- 
foled this idea. But, however this may be, he in fact adopted 
the plan of followimg the enemy to Bareilly. This was, no doubt, 
4 serious enterprise. ‘The in Oude, exeept the great ones, 
ave notoriousty bad. The marches could not exceed ten miles 
4 day, and must be made in the night. Besides, there were only 
a certain number of days before the rainy season usually sets in, 
when campaigning becomes almost impossible. Nevertleless, 
the task was undertaken. A complete division, consisting of 
four regiments of infantry, two of eavalry, two troops of artil- 

, end some heavy guns, was d hed under General 
Walpole from Lucknow on the 7th of April. This column was to 
advance northward along the left bank of the Ganges as far as 
Futteyghur, where it was to be joined by the Commander-in-Chief. 
It earried provisions for two months. This fact alone shows the 
difficulty of the enterprise; for it is obvious that fears were felt 
by Sir Colin as to the possibility of obtaining supplies in the 
country, whilst the distance to be traversed before reaching 
Bareilly and concluding the operations, was calculated at five or 
six weeks at the least. General Walpole seems to have met with 
no very stirring incident until the 15th of April. He started 
every morning before three, a.m., and halted again about nine, 
though that appears to have been somewhat late. However, 
about nine o’clock on the morning of the 15th, one of the regular. 
Onde forts appeared in front, protected on the north and east 
sides by jungle, and on the south and west sides by a sheet of 
water. According to General Walpole’s despatch, all he knew 
about this fort was that it was pierced by gates in the north and 


east, and he was told that the north side was the weakest. He | 


therefore determined to attack it in that quarter. Advancing from 
the south, the General, by a detour, gained the road leading into 
the fort from the north. s that he obtained a tolerable view 
of the from the road. all that can be collected is, that 
before he had effected his reconnaissance his troops had made an 
attack, had been repulsed, and the Hon. Adrian Hope—one of the 
most able and gallant officers in the service-—-vas shot dead. Then, 
indeed, the General determined to withdraw i.is :roops, but not until 
he had lost a hundred men, of whom eight were officers. The 
troops retired, but it would be difficult to exaggerate the feelings 
of the nee this exploit. of General Walpole’s. It is even said 
that two Highland officers broke their swords, declaring that 
they would no longer serve under such a - Certainly it 
is a antly clear that the place to have been carefully 
reconnoitred before it was attacked. this had been done, it 
would have been found that the work was oblong, loopholed for 
musketry, flanked by circular bastions, and surrounded by a 
deep ditch, Such were the outer defences. But, besides, there 
appear to have been mner defences, or a citadel surrounded also 
by a ditch, With such information, no officer of common sense 
would have ventured on the d attack which General 
Walpole made, . Indeed, it seems that the engineers, even 
before the eonglusion of his. unsuccessful attack, informed him 


that the assault,ought made atthe south-east angle. It 


was two.o'clock im the rnoon of the 15th of April before the 
troops weap withdrawn. But on the 16th, when the General had 
determined to complete his reccumsiaaynee and earry the place, 
it was found that the enemy had , and that the place was 
evacuated. Every man had escaped. Fifteen hundred villagers, 
and five guns, was the force which inflicted the disgrace of a 


_ repulse upon six regiments, chiefly Europeans, and a powerful 


artillery. It would be difficult to match so complete a failure, 
However, next day the column moved on; and after another 
endounter with the enemy, General Walpole was joined by the 


_ Commander-in-Chief (who had gone up the right bank of the 


Ganges) at Futteyghur. On the joth, Sir Colin Campbell entered 
Shahjeanpore, where 600 of the 82nd were left to oceupy that city, 
and then advanced toward Bareilly. But besides this column 
from the south, there were two other columns co-operating in 
the movement apes Bareilly. On the 16th of April, Brigadier 
Jones, having left Roorkee, crossed the Ganges at Hurdwar, and 
mentieg southward reached Mooradabad. Qn the and of May 
he left that city, and arrived within fourteen miles of Bareilly on 
the a of the 5th. On the morning of the next day, 
Brigadier Jones entered Bareilly, Just as this was taking place, 
a cannonade towards the south announced the presence of 


Budaon, w nay was killed, joited 
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south-west. Their movements had béen so admi arranged 
that they met at the time and place indicated, aid the amy ob. 
tamed of Bareilly without any serious opposition 


the country, and may still 

rebel army, as an army, is gone. It is utterly d std 
difficulties of India are not over. The strategist must sow be. 
come a politician. A country full of a disorgamiaed araiy ig 
still to be permanently settled. ; 


THE SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES 
ATE, it seems, has decreed that Lord Derby's Goveriinient 
should take a decivive step on a quéstion which has lo 
excited interest and hope in Seotland. Thereforming handw 
has done so much for Oxford and Cambridge is now to begin ite 
work im their sister Universities. It was generally understood 
last year that the late Lord Advocate would bring im a Bill this 
session for the improvement of the higher education of his 
native country. The obligation devolved on his suecessor, who, 
although a graduate of Oxford, is closely connected with the 
Seoteh Universities, both by his early training and by his 
election to the Lord Rectorship of King’s College, Abe 
The Bill brought in by Mr. Inglis excited, in its original form, 
very considerable opposition, and was warmly discussed through. 
out Scotland. A storm of leading articles was directed. ag: 
it. Town Councils petitioned. Professors rushed to London, 
and every post brought letters on the subject to the repre- 
sentatives of constituencies beyond the Tweed. Yet under all 
this clamour there was an undertone of commendation. The 
ary aims of the Lord Advocate were obviously good. He 
ad erred only in his arrangements for carrying his views into 
effect, and in some rather important matters of detail. . 
Far the gravest objection which was urged against the Bill was 
that its effect, if it had passed unaltered, would have been to 
throw too much power into the hands of the clergy. Our able 
contemporary, the Scotsman, wrote very clearly and strongly on 
this point ; and the most distinguished of the Scotch professors, 
as well as the more highly educated portion of the comm 
without the walls of the Universities, Rit alarmed by the 
Advoeate’s aud expressed their views in energetic 


On the 8th of June, one of those little Parliaments was 
in a Committee-room of the House of Commons, in which 
Seoteh members, much to their honour, contrive to setfle, 
out wasting the time of the nafion, a large part of their intemal 
affairs. Thirty-three of the fifty-three representatives of Seot- 
land obeyed the summons of the Lord Advocate, and the sitting 
continued for about two hours. Clause by clause the Bill « 
read—the Lord Advocate stating as he went along what changes 
he proposed to make in deference to public opinion, and 
member striking in from time to titme as any part of the 
seemed to him particularly objectionablé, either in its bearing on 
the general interests of the public, or on that of his consti 
tuents. The result was very satisfactory. Many of the provi- 
sions which would have tended bree | to strengthen the 
at the expense of the legal and medical professions, and the 
graduates generally, were altered, and other objectionable 
visions which were not alteréd, were at least recognised as 
debateable, and set down for discussion in Committee. : 

di on the reading incipally 
ro changes in the management of the Universi dm. 
— ack, as in duty bound, fightin hand for hié 
friends and constituents, the members of the Town €6 


Monday in Committee by My. Daly ( 
effect of which will be still farther to limit clerical influence, 


understand, wish to extend the right to the students of the 
of King’s ege, Aberdeen. e anomalous patronage OF & 
Town Council of Edinburgh is threatened by wr. Stirling ; and 
Mr. Dunlop, who very truly observes that “the Commission * 
the Bill,” will probably insist on the names of the Commissionem® 
being announced immediately. ; 

A question chiefly of local interest, but i te which 
University Reformers in Seotland have taken sides, will 
be a good deal discussed in Committee. We allude to the pro 
posed absorption of Marischal College. There are at this 1 
in New and Old Aberdeen two Goileges, each of which # 4 
their competition ; and if has 
concerned, that a single University more 
This is provided for in the Lord Advoeate's Bill. Untortasety, 


howeyer, Mir: Inglis goes farthér, and: proposes to unitet 
which, forward end 
Hliversities by all means, say the Aber 
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Eventually, however, all opposition at this stage was withdrawa one. 
4 ~partly il-timed, and partly ae not likely £0 be successful. 
urther améndments will, we believe, bé proposed next 
aa to take some precautions against a too arbitrary or hasty miethod “the B 
3 q of proceeding on the part of the Commissioners.’ “The old atl 
q privilege of electing their Lord Rector, which connects fie wee 
students of Glasgow and of Marischal ae with their #4 —— 
7 decessors who listened at Bologna to Laura Bassi or to Math ele "A 
= i ‘Tambroni, will, we believe, be restored at this stage. Some, we ys 
The 
q 
» Butte 
annou 
“about 
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»Yents 
yo 
Sir Colin Campbell. The Commander-in-Chief had been joined | $ en 
on the ard of May by a column from the south-west. These 
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i#Dnite,” if you please, “the higher classes of our Colleges, 
a allow us to retain two distinct Faculties of Arts. Suffer 
us, that’ is, to keep the junior classes upon their present 
ifeoting.” The arguments which they advance in support of their 
oiews are founded partly om feeling and partly expediency. 
bf it‘can be shown that the interests of education demand the 
saborifice of local feelings, it is no doubt right that they should be 
- peri ; but we are bound to say that the utilitarian argu- 
ements which are advanced by the opponents of the suppression 
of the Faculty of Arts at Marischal Cellege, deserve very grave 
r. Stirling, who was one of the Commissioners who 


eget be led by any disinclination to ehange his opinion, to adhere 
“to his purpose of destroying that ancient foundation, if the argu- 
ements which will no doubt be pressed upon his attention by 
(@olonel Sykes and the other mem for the north-east of Scot- 
land turn out to be as strong as they anticipate. 


ait THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


“a7 E shall of course lose all caste with the extreme school of 
. Shakspearolatrists if we confess to a inability to. follow 
‘the transcendental critics, Ulrici and Tieck, in their interpreta- 
_tion of the Merchant of Venice. They affect—Ulrici especially 
‘—to find in the three parallel intrigues of this play a common 
moral purpose. genes senha object was, we are told, to show 
that an entire and resolute consistency always leads to wrong. 
Summum jus summa injuria. Had the letter of the law been 
@arried out with an iron and unflinching severity, the greatest evil 
“would have been the result. Law must have a conscience, and 
‘must occasionally be strained—otherwise Shylock’s claim for his 
bond would be impregnable. The parental relation is not to be 
“stretched too tight, and therefore Jessica was right in eloping. A 
Mead father’s will, if carried out strictly, requires the immediate in- 
i sanio te choose the 
: casket, The fair and witty Portia might have been Princess 
“tf Morocco had it not been for chance—a better arbiter of 
hight and wrong practically than a father’s will, This is 
“# ingenious as it is nonsensical. If Shakspeare meant to teach 
fhe great moral lesson that slavish submission fo the letter 
, en he has vindicated eternal morality by means absolutely 
_mimoral. Inhuman as is Shylock’s cruelty, technical and unjust 
“Mg wes the Venetian reverence for the written law, either of 
. faults is as nothing im its immorality compared with 
{is triumphant and insolent quibble by which Portia vindicates 
2 high morality. Jessica’s unnatural anid immodest elopement 
-Mtomething worse than her father’s rigid rule; and shocking to 
as is Shylock’s oy it is a virtue as con- 


ri ted with the compulsory baptism and unrighteous forfeiture 
= Of bis goods which are enacted by the righteous laws of Venice. 
, Uirici is right in saying that summum jus may result in summa 
igjuria, but he finds it inconvenient to notice that Shakspeare 
“Remedies the moral chaos by injuria swmmissima. If the Merchant 
a moral, itis the ve one that young 
ladies may rob their father, and change their région, and jum 
ee of window to the first man about town who ogles them, and that 
_ tie highest triumph of law is in a inane age pettifogging 
quibble. We fairly b pus that Shakspeare had no moral idea 
_ ft all in this- play. He got hold of a very silly Italian novel, 
mid a wild and improbable story about a Jew, and in his eatliest 
, Sid worst manner he put the two stories together without any 
purpose and with little skill. The play is transitional 
one. e characters, with the éxeéption of Shylock, are not 
strongly marked. The Shakspearian chronology is difficult enough; 
»biit we believe that Romeo and Julie‘, in its present shape, is 
jMOre recent than the Merchant of Venice. The question, - 
pever; is unimportant, and if matters but little whether the 
Merchant of Venice in its characteridation anticipates or répéats 


7 


ite Romeo and Juliet. It is enough to remark that Jéssica is 
_ mut Juliet-and-water ; Gratiano is but a poor edition of Mereutio ; 
* io is literally a , Whose character is marked rather 


‘ Tin princely Antonio, the noblé Antonio—than by 
»ABytbing noble or princely that he says or does; and Portia, 
= Pay and, dare we say it, unpleasantly—recalls Beatrice. 
exgtbhé Merchant 4 Venice is, then, in our poor jad t, a much 
over-rated play. It contains two or three wonderful es— 
the speech about mercy, the whole moral force of which, however, 
» Mutterly destroyed by the vulgar persecuting spirit in which Portia 
gADhounces the compulsory conversion of Shylock—and the lines 
about the harmony of the spheres, which are utterly out of place 
4a nonentity so, contemptible as Lorenzo, The absolute im- 
Possibility of any sane person entering into Antonio's revolting 
Satract is so outrageous, that its monstrous extravagance pre- 
orgnts all real dramatic interest in the play. Its sublime is 
It is curious that when 


» HWays tottering on the verge of farce. 


Shaks w conce! at least 


Mr. Kean deserves ified praise for the care and. reve- 
rential spirit in which he placed the haut of Veuse en 
the stage. The cycle of his great restorations would bate barn 
ineomplete without this noble effort. Considering ne capabilities 
singe, be hes gained so complete a 
scenic euceess is a more substantial than any of 
his former reviv course Venice demands a larger canvas. 
As far as the Princess's Theatre can go, we have the real, 
of the Seas; but it is through the inverted end of the telescope. 
The Place of St. Mark—the long lines of canal—the. 
gondolas—are somewhat, however. necessarily, out of scale, 
rough, and so thoroughly English, part-song, “ It was,a lover 
and his lass,” is out of keeping with the stately pleasure-house 
of Belmont and the refined Italian mind, We regard this - 
polation as in questionable taste. The mise-ex-scéne—aa the 
slang is—of the trial, however, is perfectly faultless, In costume, 
strict artistic grouping, in the delicate b y of the assessors, 
there is nothing to desire—nothing in which the most carping 
criticism could detect a fault. It only shows to what straits we 
are driven, if, even in spite of Vecellio, we beg to d .ot whether 
a Doctor of Law should not. be, in, full court, i scarlet. . The 
transformation of Nerissa, “the waiting mz,” from a. or 
soubrette toa graceful dame d'honneur, we pronounce to a 
very commendable innovation. 

It is now superfluous and unnecessary to vindicate Mr. Kean’s 
claims to the rm, station among the living pr of the 
histrionic art. e do not. pretend to know all the traditions of 
the stage. Very likely the points in Shakspeare are, like the 
Oxford ne of Aristotle, traditional. We do not 
detract from Mr. Kean’s merits by saying that he carefully pre- 
serves and hands-on the accredited Shylock. But he is a con- 
scientious and ind t artist. He interprets 
by nature. The mixed emotions could never be more 
rendered than in the extant Shylock of the Princess’s Theatre. 
The scene with Tubal, 
revenge, and the bursts of fiendish joyat successive announge- 
ments of Antonio’s losses, and of 


ise fo. 


that the 
Antonio, the utter prostration, sical and intellectual, 
which follows the sentence, are even than the more 
passionate bursts. Mr. Kean sustains his That 


dering of character, 
fan of the last act, the part exhibits her very highest gi 
Harley’s Gobbo is first-rate ; and the débutante, Miss Chapman, 
in a worthless character, exhibits a skill and a docile apprecia- 
tion of her duties which render her a valuable addition to Mr. 
Kean’s waver: The ballet—but our judgment on this point is 
probably good for little—strack us as being very ungraceful. 

By the way, that queer word “ tranect,” which occurs in this 

ay, we think might , be “traject”—the same as in 

, Utrecht. And Mr. is stig - 

matizing Shakspeare’s accetttua Bardbbas as “ - 
of the name usdal to thé theatre in his time,” as 
though Bar’abbas were thore correct. The uunicia - 
tion, is cértainl 
time did, and they were quite right baying Dar atbes, gud 
followed 


RISTORI’S MACBETH. 


is needless to do more than to. announce a awry istori's 
fre-appearance in her famous part of Lady Macbeth, meee 
highest triumphs of the histrionie art do nof admit of ‘SIS 
or deseription. A work of art is to be felt rather than 
about. To those who have not seen this great 
feb higher than our own in the way of description w 
inadequate ; while to those who have witnessed this sublime 
effort, the attempt would be quite superfluous. We thought 
that we detected a slight i in the opening scene; 
but before the first bh was over, we wére convinced 
if possible, Signora Ristori was excelli t any rate, was 
ing—herself. Tt is quite a mistake to Sy that the 
excellénce of an actor ia in e sculptures 
of a Gteek frieze or pediment ang pe mere reproduction of com- 


mon life is not common life, and 
many of the , anatetads of the highes 
artists, we believe, have 60 W preserv: 


highest Of the stage. formal rhyt 


kL Ww recogmises mental growth of the myriad- 
lately examined into the whole question on the spot, lent his 
great ce om the second reading of the Bill to the cause 
,of Marischal College, and we trust that the Lord Advocate will 
Jessica's petulant extravagance. are not to be excelled. When 
= is not Shakspeare’s masterpiece; but all that ean be 
done is done. If we were to single out points for commendation, 
reputation being a hnghest, he bas not vo ib 
Shylock, because the best did not admit of better. Mrs. Kean’s 
conception of Portia has long been admired, and her representa- 
tion of the part is a great success of art. For true artistic ren- 
sofBat the pathos has degenerated into the ridiculous. There can 
human for fool as Antonio, and Shylock elart. The 
80 coarse, possiblé, that pity and terror, ed the original 
ope chief objects of trag never fairly appealed to. In mical im 80 
b. be @liminatéed obbo thigh D6 sparéd Neérig CORCEpLIOn than OUT actors take ene be is to 
Be the Be but to idedlize it. Hater 
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with her general of the we enabled, on 
a second representation, to concentrate-our. attention on the 
var'ed points of her exquisite by-play ; and we desire especially to 
remark her delicate apprehensignyof the dramatic situation 
after the guests are dismissed from the banquet scene. The 
over-wrought and complex emofions w h, e necessary during 
the banquet are ‘She ‘is artnet 
and,xietim of hex ¢bime {cand for his sake! sheo 
words, hopeful and;¢omforting. But: the avetging Fu 
her+rthe strong and will bégins to break down. 

he first. stony: gazelinto the future she! resigns herself 
passively to the coming retribution: and witha loving ‘and conwul- 
siveigresp she,staygers off the court: that; sleep which: 
will never be granted to her. It is the combination of spiritual 
despair and-of human’ xffeetion whicle the actress aiins at suggest- 
and. alli this, is) told: action: Phen, again; the 


sleap- walking seene, canpexteed the power with} much t 


whioh the-whole detail’ of the murder is'reproduced. She starts 
into half Jife-as-the :great event presents itself'too her shattered 
mindy ana :7eb the\time! her eyes are fixed in 'eatalepsy: «So, 
in the first .°t, the open mouth and pers almost ‘sensyal; 
antivipation sugcess with) which» ares: her eertain 
trjamph in. Duncan's ‘the marder 
before it another whith, »if not ‘finer: 
than,.is.in ats, way-equdl to, the in: ed 
plucks.the infautfrom:bet bosommrod ives od} jo 
Ristori’s visit) a-wane opportunity Enodving shot acting 
alone can play pub onthe stage withthe meannessiand ‘ana: 


chronisms,of the St,.James’s Llieatre enables us ‘to jodge: what | 


Burbage, ana even Gartiek  mightchave ‘been. “Here: all> the 
interest centres ini the acting s:and with such acting as’ Signore 
Ristori’a, we dre quite ,indd t ‘oft seene proprieties. ‘Dhe 
banquet seene, would: be: omitting the» visible 
sentment of Banque’s: ghosts ‘burly inthe: flesh ‘as’ 


dagger; «and thé: Muebethof the t 
James's, by ne means: a ¢ontemptible actor;:is quite equal 
playing. this scene, if the Ghost isssas Shakepeare !cortamly Boots! 


it, te ‘be—-only tb: thereyeof the donscience. 
As sve have. confin elves to single uspect of Signora 

Ristoris powers, we einnot pass over-her representation of Lady 

Maebetl: without/adyerting te: onel more 'triumiph the 


tommme. in the scene ii’ which Macbeth: deseribes the: 


state, in. whieh, ther murdered Ditncan:was' discovered: Lady: 


Macbetl’s- affected horrorand faimtin vat “the her | 
tetvala,’ avd ‘has with 


lated shrinking and shuddering} 


parently,-60 -true to yetsite is cen aged 


irreselute husband mightinot betray himself—ali this, withoutw 
single word, spoken to: convey: its acting 
inte something akin to:a plastic art. The results 
we bave -said, these their perfee- 
ion by or seulptor.-\ va Ristori really does 
address levers) and crities: art;:: {¢ 
ought to be etudiéd by, others than'the eémmbn runof pla 
It disgrace (to us to hawe:tovsay that! the theatre! on Wed 
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the rank of captain. 
ed 


4 uses the that his imaginary re representa ive ts, 


ing of the “ deep. dar tering 
_Missipated. Doub outs his way up to.;, 
This gives occasion to the writer, to readw,,, 
eries of with Richard Doubledick, 
jor Richard Douhl ooh ick, Ensign Richard Doub bledick, an 
Mr. Dickens made, this a grea in his, meine 
on the separate and rolled, out; the 
ttle art of repeating, the pame with variations was gore, 
to. be to every one, is reclaimed by, the man) 
with t and, Mr...Dickens, took aing, to, make 
feel jes. Were COMIngy 4 hey to, go... 
through ys as. they, did joubledi othing, ‘couldibe,| 
way.inavhich, he made ig ese eyes; nor could anyth 
have ‘more forcibly recalled, to the; mind, of. the. hearer; 4 
numberless instances.in whic hag; as we, snl thrown away,; 
the genuine success he might have by: having 
e piece that ¢ Boots ¢.tto Tree nn,, 
the best ‘of, th pat a 
well-conceived, ‘production; and. as 
required good reading, witha vein of. ‘gaiety., but wate 
auything like real comic ly, suite 
to Mr. Dickens asia reader. of rela history 
the age of a Bools and_ot.a is, { 


ive; and Mr slary 
which he ‘has 


of the many characters of this class drawn, 
and which have done more to~make his name familiar and his 
stories than, any, other..« Sam Weller is the 
type of this ass; and it may be-said of him, as of his f 
boots'of the that of the great charins about th 
is that We tell'whiether they 'are really like or. unlike w 
Booty could "be." is of ot eh 


them sparingly, ‘oedasionally, anid ‘‘ace 
the tale2ieall Boots, atid “tales! his fon be 
to’ ends! Phe'sithor réver Jost ‘sight’ 

art ‘lids’ collected together what ‘nature ‘sep 


nature leayes simple, and incom] 
the Teast: meani'to find ‘fault with’ this, Sa 
better than # real Boots; but‘hé is not a real Boots. | And'the 
mixttré of ‘reality’ and ‘unreality ‘which’ pervadés his “and: 
dred eharaeters in’ the book; was’ exactly typified and’ 
My. Dickens” ‘reading. ‘The “animation and drollery of 
formance brought home us the! truth of the pieture 
t-was'trae, while the bodily’ of thie autlior and his’s 
intePest_jn ‘his? own’ conce trade’ us more than’ 
sible‘ how fictitious’ such characters ‘im ust be 


completely they ‘receive their’ “finished “form ’ from 


they And the “suc 

sufficient to make attentive hearer’ 
riority which Mr! Dickens aftains’ the n° of 

‘| elaracters; arid’ on ‘his inferiority’ wher he goes into other wi 
Tlie tale of! the Boots was “a télief” after'the tt 


of Doubledick and the Byes’, snd ike al te 

enabled trou clings of ated which: inguent io 
ufsday Of the-readinig of Mrs: Gait to 


Any one who lias $e 


a 
forthe 

andl” iterééting? as“ right to exhibit: 
out of: his’ works! is” agr 

he read on Thursday“ cr. of ‘the |’ 
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toteary of this ed song, and 


stfain, we aire to say how times, amidst shouts of ap- 
from tlie dirdience, the! and even the performers. 


ont” thie’ tage, who ‘seemed 


Gennaro is reniarkably welt to Gtiiglini, whé mg | 
best, "nnd ‘intfoduced ‘a solo in tig second ‘uct, “Came 
save,” thigh is ‘Octasionally omitted,’ but which; warbled by" 


is one of the most ‘begutiful 


wits wdignified Alfonzo, ‘and ‘contributed, tlie 
betir#én the the’ "Diicliess, and Gennaro; in the first? act; 

whic 


izetti ever. wrote. 
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ers, the former, a pianist; latter.a violinist 

who have. both upon., their 
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con spate? throughout - 


lie ‘rema were by Viale, 
hieri, and Mercuriali, and t 
by the addition ‘of ‘several other voices, 


of ‘one finale: ra has been produced 

nd tecided success than the present, 
we can’ only regret, that’‘the stay of Madlle. Titiens, who, 
has feserved for the last this, ‘her co trivmph, is destined to 
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where, produced, 
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hein Tu yd 197 ii’ 
by no tieans of a very abstruse kind, by” 
rofessor: Witte, of Halle. »He-describes the glucier-world 
passes-of the Alps, the Engadine, San ‘Marino, Palermo, ‘ 
much else. ‘The chapter whichis devoted tothe scene of 


ne’s with pootdiae intereet 
e site 


resent moment. 
work on ‘Switderlandt; by the: gifted Wi 
la Countess Dora, d'Istria,-treats rather ‘of the 
the ‘people; than of the scenery df that 
translation before us consists: of three volumes; and is ‘preceded 
by a short memoir of the authoressy :Heléna Ghika was born in! 
bod elsewhere in: she marriéd a Rasstin.< 
During the last ‘she éngaged 
— and thieologiedl eontroversy, and’ this bears suff! 
t.marks of being ‘the prodtction »of' one ‘who grappled 
ith) questions which are not igenerally approached by any ‘bat! 
the he most gifted women. ‘To those who; by delightful novele” 
of Bitzius (Jerémias Or some other means, have 
£Bi Gotthelf}, h ha 
rentindéd that Swit#erland ‘is mot: a country of lakes," 
fresh: and instructive pages: + 
ny curiesity about: the of Switzedlend 
this-work may excite, will be to some extent gratified ‘by thie ihe, 
of, Dri Snell. which has at: Zurich,’: Stell’ was 
ther’ ral party in Switeerland,” 


intervened between 1830: ber ‘the stirring period which’ 
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election from old Chrietian hynnid composed between 

Uegioning of the second and the end of the fifteenth century,* 
would be, if the print were hot so’ utterly detestable, an - 
eble book to many. The editor; M. Bassler; has already pub- 
lished a collection of Protestant hymns and a series of heroic 
legends of the middle ages, besides poems aiid ballads of his own. 
‘The work to which we now call attention consists of two parts. 
First, we have translations, pattly by M. Bassler himself, but 
chiefly by other authors; and secondly, the Greek and Latin 
originals. The first of the series is —— afie¢ient hymn of the 


Eastern Church, and the last is the l prayer which Mary 
een of Scots is said to have copied only a ri hours before 
execution :— 
O domine deus 
iin te; 
O care mi Jesu! 
libera me. 


The whole volume is most enetgene dene contains numerous 
gems which are quite unknown to the general public. Many 
of them might with great advantage supersede the vulgar and 


dreary ditties which are too common ip our own h books. 
The very learned essay called the Book of the tian Mys- 
teries,¥ is the production of a somewhat testy gent , whose 


soul is sick of table-turning, seeing mediums, spirit-rapping, and 
all the hateful brood which has been of late years engendered 
betwetn mesmerism and folly. The thought has crossed his 
mind, as it has the minds of many others, that more than one 
nation which prates of its civilization, and even of its Christianity, 
is going fast to destruction ; aud so he holds the mirror up to life, 
and shows us old Neo-Platonic and Alexandrian absurdities pre- 
figuring and emulating our own. 

A small volume translated from the Danish, which comes to 


ballad- strange fancies which grew 
up in dounheeseced ages among the beechwoods and on the great 


Jutland heaths. A similar translation from the Swedish has 
been published by the same authoress. The ical merit of 
the compositions, rather than their historical or mythological 
interest, has dietated their selection, ; 
The Secret of the Art of Life§ is the title which their author has 
chosen for a series of dreamy, thoughtful essays, which will 
readers of Coleridge 


bably be more tempting to than they have 
to us in one of those 


been to us. 
The Policy of the Future|| is exp 
portentously bulky German pamphlets which fill the place of the 
litieal articles of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
ike Dr. Franz, to whose pen we owe Quid faciamus nos, the 
e Prussia, a ustria permanently uni 
bonds er than those which usually connect the States 
Europe. M. Herzen, again, would wish to see # good under- 
etanding and cordial co-operation between England and Russia. 
Meanwhile man proposes and God disposes. As with individuals, 
so with nations, “ the coursers of Time hurry on the light car of 
our destiny, and all we can do is in cool self- jon to hold 
the reins with a firm hand, and to guide the w , now to the 
left, now to the right, avoiding a stone here or a precipice there.” 


MR. CARLYLEG 

EW of the cheap reprints of the books of popular authors 
F which have of late become so common, will attract more atten- 
tiom or enjoy greater a popearny than the collected edition of Mr. 


ider 
Canlyle’s books that, from first to last, th principle. 
There is. them is any, it is 
comparatively uni 7 is ambition in every case 
to go to the heart of the matter—to hin 
ig vital and essential, and to leave on one side all the mere husks 
and sbells of history, biography, politics, theology, or criti- 
cism. The object is a common one with men of any real artistic 
power, bug we doubt whether any one ever effected it so com- 
pletely. Mr. Carlyle has hardly ever written a page, however 
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information about matters of fact, they must “fe elsew 

they want a vivid picture of the fact as Mr. Carlyle saw if, og 
vehement set of consequences drawn therefrom, they ¥ 
nowhere else find anything so vivid. Mr. Carlyle’s whiole 
and present position appear to us to embody more fully thay 
those of any other man the especial advan and disadvan. 
tages of the literary temperament—the turn of mind whiek leads 
its possessors to sit on a hill retired and make remarks wpon 
men and things instead of taking part in the common affairs of 
life. We do not mean fo say that he has not—for we 
think he has—a very warm sympathy for, and interest in, the 
_ race to which he bélongs in all the phases of its existence ; but he 
is emphatically a preacher, and not an actor—amongst certain 
classes of society, far the most popular preacher to which this 
has listened. His performances looked upon 
from two points of view, one of which ir artistic and 
whe other their dogmatic value. We offer a few observa. 
_ tions on his position under each of these heads. 
| oR as works of arf, we should put the best of My. 
Carlyle’s writings at the very head of contemporary literature, 
To take a - example—it is impossible to mention’ ai 
- modern book which can for an instant be compared, in ourdt 
the very highest literary excellences, to his History of the French 
Revolution. Tt is difficult to describe what our readers a ; 


eolour, the final shade of which may be the pale sea-green. ..... A striet- 
minded, strait-laced man ..... whose transparent, w 
looking as small ale, could by no chance ferment into virulent a/egar, 

mother of ever new alegar, till all France were grown viralet 


there is nothing more to be said. on the subj 


tion, it gives, by mere foree of style, at once a picture and a 
_ theory of the French Revolution. 


train, 

npowder on which the spark fell, and the final ion, are 
described with just 
enough gene ve fet mark the vastness of the event. Ne 
but a man of real and great genius could have.done this. The 
tone in which the book is written is perhaps the most wonderfal 
and characteristic part of it. Wi tag and without bit- 
terness, the esque and somewhat oun aspect of 
whole business is brought foree. No 
tragi-comedies are to be found in the languages the accounted! 
the flight to Varennes, the insurrection of the women, thé 
taking of the Bastille, and the innumerable takings of oallts, 
Feasts of Reason, of the Supreme Being, and of we know. net 
what else, which are the most characteristic evidence. with whidb 
history supplies us of the silliest, if not the worst, features of 
French national character. 

The book is not less remarkable as a portrait than as a picttiré 

. It illustrates a even better than the lecturesa 

ero-Worehip the method y which Mr. Carlyle proceeds m 
estimating character. He forms to himself the 
man as a living whole. He tries, to use the scholastic 
phere, to see, not his qualities, but his quiddity, and he seldom 

ils to put before his readers a picture far more vivid ham 
almost any picture which any novelist or q 
ood an illustra the 
may be in @ comparison ostro of Mr. Carly 
8 conception much superior in art, in possi 
life, and spirit, to Dumas’ Sir Walter Scott's Purstané 


in tn, ns Apres. same 

bestowed on nearly portrait wbioh Caryl hus 
g 


ever drew. 


enius with Which he 


o 


| 
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q the t of it thay bé, which does not bear up fir 
bas spent his in a protest inst ¢] Mr. 
both of and of literature. If 
g 
tions, 
Mr.C 
§ 

0 
q broug 
q writin, 
virtue 
spect | 
a . 7 | know so well in such a way as to throw any newlight on the ing at 
- a subject, but we may perhaps sueseed to some extent in doing so, virtue 
a q by recommending them to compare it with the large work of Sir his do 
: Archibald Alison. The one passes at once from the intellect and of ser 
3 q from the memory, avine no other impression behind than that a 
of an obseure, angry, Llustering sermon, diversified here and ‘pour € 
— there by good descriptions of battles and massacres, but for the our de 
— @&°;} ~~ most part little better than a howling wilderness, haunted by to do. 
the Sinking Fund and other spectral appearances. The other us 
4 Gt of pictures and portraits so distinet, and so life. preact 
ike, that they make it almost inrpossible to remember the scenes -attent 

which they describe through any other medium. For our own it doe 
pert, we cannot deny that no other Robespierre will ever, as 
ec r. Carlyle himself would say, be possible for us, than the — », Ful 
— Robespierre who seemed to him “the meanest” of all the dépu- 4 

That anxious, slight, ineffectual-looking man, under thirty, in spectadl 
: _ dimly the uncertain future times; complexion of a multiplex atrabili th) 
— . | It is not perhaps easy to say why, but such sentences give thé 

impression that 
— Reams of descr 
impossible for 
: : appreciated the picture which they draw to form ~~ 
. — satisfactory notion of the person whom they desefibe. same 
| ee might be said of every chapter, and almost every page, of thi . 
extraordinary book. »With hardly any argument or refle- 
/ a reputation which is almost mystieal. To numberless young and | 

= ardent readers, his writings pore of a 
new gospel; nor can any one _ them without a very 
interest im the books; and a very sincere of 
a the author. Perhaps all books may be two heads 

— those which assume, and those which seek to establish, prin- 

period of life, it cannot be denied that the imfluence of the 

= etter, acting at. the most.susceptible and impressible age, is | 

q | 
: : Selbstauf. 
“Manik, 


"entirely by the vigorous manner in which he has preached doe- 
in 


preached on a very old subject in such a manner as to arrest the 


. Carlyle’s biographies enlists his readers’ sympathy as much 
their intellectual excellences excite their 


the which. he judges even those whom he - least likes. 
Even t 


Mr. Carlyle’s writings without feeling a strong personal liking 
for him. If he is the most indignant and least cheerful of living 
Mriters, he is also one of the wittiest and the most humane, 
When we turn from the artistic to the dogmatic point of view, 
our admiration of Mr. Carlyle’s genius is very greatly modified 
indeed. That he has done some good, and even considerable 
good, we willingly admit ; but he has done it,as we think, almost 


trines e truth of which all the world agree with him, whilst 
such of his views as are peculiar to hiniself appear to us to be to 
agreat extent false and mischievous, not only in respect of their 
Tionence, but also in respeet of the style in which they are 
brought forward. A very large proportion of his most effective 
writings consists almost entirely of the inculcation of duties and 
virtues which have always been acknowledged as such, and with re- 

t to which he'can phe no higher merit than that of recogntis- 
ing at first hand, and in an original manner, the fact that they ate 
yirtues. His vehement praises of truth, of fact, of earnestness— 
his doctrine that work is worship—and his denunciation of cant, 
of semblances, and of shams, is only an amplification of those 
mp in the catechism whieh say that our duty to our neigh- 

r enjoins us, amongst other things, to be true and just in all 
gur dealings, to learn and labour truly to get our own living, and 
to do our duty in the state of life to which it has pleased God to 
callus, Mr. Carlyle is certainly entitled to the praise of having 


attention of his congregation and to keep them wide awake, but 
Ab does not follow that he has, as so many people seem to think, 
made any wonderful discoveries in morality. 
.. Fully recognising Mr. Carlyle’s genius, and admitting that he 
has done good service fo society by the vigour with which he 
has ee all the cardinal virtues, we nevertheless feel that 
giuch of what he has written is open to the very gravest objec- 
fie Throughout the whole of his writings he is  con- 
" y struggling to get below what is merely formal and 
al, and to reach the substance and, soto speak, the soul of 
. To usea phrase of his own, he dwells upon the virtuali- 
ties as ed tothe actualities. He does not care to know what 
Wehnical description a moralist would give to the acts of Danton 
‘at Robespierre, or how he would describe the massacres of 
ber. He inquires into the very essence of men anid 
s. Danton was a wild Titan, Robespierre a “sea-gfeen 


formula,” the September massacres were a bursting up of the | 


itfnite of evil that lies in man. So, too, he passes by what he 

Gills the Delolme and Blackstone view of the English constitu- 

. England for him is a country m which there is a real 

istocracy of Jabour, and a sham aristocracy of gatie préseérvers, 

‘aad in which millions of day-labourers are ing about crying in 

®miore or less articulate manner to be wisely led, governed, arid 
ized into industrial regiments. 

a habit of mind is not without its use ds a protest against 
dryness and priggishness. It represents, as Byronism did, a 
_ through which people must perhaps pass at some time or 

3 but if persisted in, it leads to more injustice, more 

@etrd mistakes, and more confused, useless, broken-backed 
“Teeults, than almost any other with which wé are acquainted. 
pt by  referetive to 

two illustrations from history and yolitics. With 
respect’to the first, we will recur to the History of the French 
Revélidion. As a work of art, it is, as we have alieady éaid, 
to overpraise it, but when we look it as 
‘whistory, it becomes all but incredible. Mr. Carlyle is, we fally 


Quite of the slightest distortion of a matter of 


‘fhety and, i , lis native and national shrewdness and 
honesty entitle him to the praise of great accuracy and critical 
; but bis imagination is so enormously powerful that 

‘ROamount of fact can ballast it. Whenever he writes, he creates 
«8 Whole set of people who are certainly in one sense real enough, 
“buf whose identity with the real historical personages whom 
iey represent is extremely questionable. We feel as if we had 
the Robespierre, the Danton, the Camille 
. ins, and all the other person who figure in Mr. 
Carly le's pages, but we have no confidence at all that our 
nees are identical with the men who once went by those 

‘Rames. We quite understand Mr. Carlyle’s conception of the 
Revolution itself, and there is, no doubt, a true epic consistency 
‘aid ubity about it; but that the thing itself was really so 
very able man can so conceive it, doés fot 
ar to us to follow at all, and if in point of fact the ¢on- 
“Seption is false, it is mischievous also. Take, for examplé, the 
deettine that the triumph of the Sansculottes over the Gitondins 


in 
Terrorists were not-only wrong, but st 
wrong—as much at issue with fact, netare, everything else 
worth caring for as men could be. The whole resolves 


construct every fact and every action in accordance with it, 
by mere foree of style to compel a large proportion of men 
take his view of historical events and personages, without giving 
tem the slightest hint that. other views are perfectly possible, 
ects of this mode o proceeding appear more stron, y im 
Mr. Carlyle’s portraits of individuals than in his theories about 
events... The habit of attempting to estimate men by their 
essence, and not by their acts, forces those who adopt it to resort. to 
to be j y his features, his complexion, nicknames 
which bis enemies give hij little characteristic ancedotes, and 
other such matters, which are, after all, better fitted for novels 
than for history. Seme one says that Robespierre’s facc was 
verdétre, and this furnishes Mr. Carlyle with so many sentences 
about the ‘‘sea-green formula,’’ that his readers feel at last that if 
Robespierre been sanguine, and Danton bilious, there would 
have been no Reign of Terror. This mode of painting characters 
has a strong tendeney to ob:.terate all moral distinctions. It 
not be exactly logical, but it is an inference which most 
would draw from such exhibitions, that a man has no 
course than that of filling the niche which his character enables 
him. to oceupy ina dramatic manner. You may be a huge 
Danton, full of wild stormy passion and savage tenderness,, or 
you may be a meagre strict-minded precisian, like rey « 
with spectacles instead of eyes, and a cramp mstead of a ; 
but there is nothing to you that in either case you have 
duties to fulfil, and that if you cut people’s heads off without 
sort of excuse it is no justifieation to say that, being a 
“ logie-formula,” were only acting as such, or that you 
great flaming soul fresh from the heart of fact, whieh impelled 
you. There is a right and a wrong for “ logic-formulas’’ and 
great flaming souls as well as for other people. Everybody has 
some kind of character, and where should we be if every one 
acted up to it, without an effort at self-control? Vv, 


Pamphlets. Nothing catrexceed their injustice 

modern or to ancient,times. . Falling as usual into the error of 

considering pictorial delineation as the true mode of arriving at 

itieal knowledge, Mr. Carlyle conceives a sturdy mill-owner, 

of untutored strength, earnestly worshipping Mammon— 

an idle, sauntering, sneering landowner, w ig 

Church, 2 Parliament, law-courts and public- all 
and jangling, instead of working, daleful crestaires 

henour to be ;” and having ed them 

with infinite pit and humour, he says, “ Phere fou 

have England as it is.” Asa counterfoil, he dismters ethirteenth- 
century Abbot, and dresses him out with inimitable grace and skill 
as When he is sufficiently 

depi he says, “ There yow have tlie old heroie ages.” The 

moral; as to the besenéss of the one- state of things and tlie 
healthiness of the other, follows as of course. The ski <= 


books which is perfectly bewildering. An Irish widow diés of fever 
at Glasgow, and infects some sixteen or seventeen others, who die 
too; but sucha thing could not have in the middle ages. 
“No human creature then went about connected with n 
. « . . reduced to prove his relationship by dying ofty fever. 
We should like to know what ‘‘the harpy Jews,” whom Abbot 
Samson “ banished bag and out of the banlieue of St. Bd- 
mondsbury,” thought about their connerions, norwould it be unde- 
sirable to learn how many people proved their relationship by dying 
of infection in the great plague of 1347, which destroyed: 
60,000 people in Norwich and London, and when, as Dr. Lin 
tells us, the ‘‘was ehiefly eonfined to the lower 
for the more wealthy, by shutting themselves up in their castles, 
it a great méasuré escaped the infection.” 
only way in whieh it is Mr. Carlyle’s 
They 


writings favourably is on them as addressed 


‘on the trimmph of « fact over a formula (a vie leas in- 
than éniphatic) th Britt, end het 


‘Puy were mere talkers und respeotability-hunters. It may be ! 


of the AG good qualities be ded oat 
pad ones were tothe highest power bat they 
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fhe fist example of a species of biography which im intrinsic | true ; Wye enlons truth deponde on the degree of force of character 
; | is — to ; other hasoteonk The moral tone whieh belongs to these who search it, it may also be true that the 
sympathy. mus an ippe isgalite themselves are 
Zodemed with an appreciation of their peculiar tempta- | insoluble problem. Mr. Carlyle, avoiding all detail, and never con- 
fions, and nothing can exceed the fairness with which amy | tented without arriving at a broad, sles. yaad result, falsifies 
#edeeming point either in conduet, or even in speech, is teedg- | history even more devisively by excess of imagination than. lie 
sd. and insisted on. No one, we think, can have. studied | could possibly falsify it by ngevemeey 28 to fact. ..He 
us to have far overrated the degree of certainty which: is 
in historical inquiry. A certain mumber of facts may be ascer- 
tained, but they are almost always consistent with a great num- 
ber of very various interpretations: We greatly question the 
moral right of any man to reiterate his own interpretation, to 
enforce it. with all the resources of humour and sarcasm, to 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
4 
1 
18 in respect to politacs tha’ Variyles 
wonderful errors. bably no man ef genius, being at same 
time a good and honourable man, ever wrote two books.se unjust 
. and so injurious as Past and Present and the Latter-d 
believe 
hat its trath and adequacy; not its ingenuity, are the real points 
at issue. There is a mixture of . and audacity in these 


jedgment. ‘Dhé-original work has’ already been noticed in most 
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show at every point a complete incapacity of estimating justly 
any comes immediately under the of 
the or a thing statids far’ ough fron MP. 
Carivie té-enable him to view it stid'paitit tt as‘a ‘whole, lie docs 
so with admibablowrtistie When ‘it'ts: élose to him, he is so 
much itritated by the’irregularities and blemishes of its surface, 
that he‘Aevér inquires’ what is below! to us, on the 
whole; the® preatest wits aid’ ts,’ but fle most 
untetivblé movalist and politician; of our age and nation. 
Mm betalqaros SS 1 {LE 8g jo woud 
jeoduid od? to eo OF METCAGLBE® (162604 

E have before us a second edition ve Ey 2 of the most inter- 
é of modern: Wiographies.”” The subject of it was 
ouw of the’ best ‘and’ ablestof ‘the class of public’ servants upon 
whivly the ‘moral reptitation of out country will perliaps be found 
hereafter. to°depend more than’ on other, and the’ account 
here *preséitted ‘of Kim ‘is{ written with skill’and ‘conpited with 


of our: éritical’ periodicals, “atid requires no special 
at our hands. Ty-has béen, we ‘Believe, extensively read by al 
who také 4a Trdian life ahd ‘as the number 
of such teidershas been ineredsed tenfold’ the course of tlie 
last year, we hope that ithe’ néw edition of this biography now 
put forth may commartid’a proportionably greater circulation. 
Kaye hae some ‘improvements in the volames now 
before us’ by condensing actotint’ of ‘the ‘earlier stages of 
Metcelfe's ‘whieh ‘playéd‘a subordinate’ part, and’ 
his zeal dnd ability! great as they were: had scope for inde- 
pendent action: ‘He also allowed greater ‘prominence to be 
given at a‘hiter’ period to the miszivings felt by one'‘of the miost 
experiended ‘of our adtiinistrators,! and which, ‘he habita- 
ally expressed; ‘regarding ‘out “prospect ‘of holding our Indian 
Empire.» Ttis well known 'that* before the close of the first 
half of the present cénttiry,” Sit Charles’ Metcalfe, tlie Resi- 
dent at’ Delhi, the Member of Council, and for moment’ the 
Governor-General at Caleutta, was'wont ‘to’ with gloomy 
foreboding’ of ‘the’ precariousness of our tion, the general 
indifference of the people," the’ ‘discontent ofthe ‘chiefs, the 
insincerity arid’ fickleness' ‘of our’ wative soldiery, and‘ to say, in | 
homely plirase, never lay down’ at night without thinking 
that Epipire Jost on' waking. ‘These’ fore- 
bodings, witich his friends used to’smile at as a weak in a 
strong man’s character, have been 80 strikingly verified’ by recent 
events! a8 to°indiée Mr. Kaye; though he owns that he was 
himself among the sedffers, to’set them forth more fully from the 
veeords of Metealfe’s conversation and correspondence. Indeed, 
the biographer seems ‘to -at having so long 
defrauded) his Hero of the’ ‘credit due’ fo ‘him’ for’ his' sagacity in’ 
entertaining, and his ‘cout in‘expressing, ‘apprehensions which 
seemed af the eccentric and’ at ridiculoms.) © 
To ourselves the’ eareer' of Metdalfe -i# especially interesting 
from the good! fortutie which it precisely ‘the ‘most favour- 
able period 6f ourIndian’ sovetdignty.’ Whatevér destiny may 
yet be in store for ts in the Bast—and far be’ it from us, even in 
the gloom of our present prospects, to despair’of a'brighter and’ 
prs has ever ‘yet! shone ‘upon us 'there—we ‘have 
no. t-thatfatere historians wilpoint to the’ first five-and-' 
thirty years: of as‘thé culininating epoch of 
the first age of British donvination in India. landed on 
the shores df) Hindostan: Jan 7, r8ot) abd ‘left’ them ‘Feb: 15, 
1838 He was equally fortunate in the'epoch of his arrival and 
ip that of bis retarn.. (He came iti the le of the government 
of Lond: Weliesley—-he departed before the latter'years of Lord 
Auckland's. In bis youth he witnessed the victories of Assaye and 
Leswarvee) the overthrow of: our mightiest rivals, the Mabrattas, 
final ‘the sovereignty of thé Great 
of the three Presidencies in the heart 
of Hindostan; the transformation of British India’ from’ 
littoral to a:\dontinentab empires’ But ‘otir advante ‘beyond the 
Indus had notyet buen mooted when he wus old and grey-leaded 
iw the eéuncikehansber at Phe: fall of 'Tippoo, just: 
before bis arrival, had relieved! us froma dangerous foe—the last 
whe had attained be ealled'a Earépean reputation 
before! :theA fghan Wékbar, aftér his’ saw ‘the’ 
triumphant! dissipation, in bis “youth, of ‘the panic of French 
interference; butche of tliose who rushed’ 
to.Oubub sdnd>: Bushire té ‘or dreams’ inr- 
puted to Russia. ‘101 
The; period we refer -to-aa/ thd (galden age of British rale in 
India, was emjnently distinguished in the history:of eur connexion | 
with the Bast by the noble efforts of our Gbverniment to confirm 
their, conquests. doy equitable administration. ‘I'he 
duty came at last, and! of) governing’ 
India for the natixes--of | ciyilizing, | @ducating,: and: elevating 
them, to, take, part ond: daysaé the management: of 
theirownm aflaixa.. Dbeset efforts. sere ithe: sign and the fruit of 
an improved moral) fone, among, the India. Phe 
appointment, first. of! one, » Bishops: the 
supervision of the, religipus: concérns:of; the British residents— 
together with the development, irhich» naturally: followed, of 
missions and, chaplaincies—was answet, slow it mag be and 
meagured, to th¢;mernal of amore religi od consei-’ 


Tug 


- | Metcalfe was himself the ‘student enrolled.on the liststof 

| College of Fort William, magni 
dg Tl for which a course of 


entious generation of public servants. Hand-in-hand with the 
improving tone of society in spiritual matters advanced the desing 
to raise the moral character of the native by enlarging and puri, 
fying the principles of his laws, Some. of ‘the worst features of 
native superstition were suppressed, with the general approbation 
of the people themselves, and certainly with, no om 


their part of any sinister design against their rights of consej 


Restrictions on the freedom of the press were relaxed, and 
Metcalfe, altogether 


ficent creation. of 
emic education before quit. 
ting England was afterwards substituted; and when he left India, 
he might observe with satisfaction that there was not perhaps ® 
single eivil officer in the country. who had not had the oe 
of a special training for his duties, 10 


We have mentioned but a few of the internal vi the Ba Venn 
which signalized the period of ‘Metcalfe's' sojourn im the 
but as we -have lighted upon that which was perhaps the 

eminent of all—the systematic education of -youth for the ‘¢ivili 


_seryice before the. commencement of their dutieswe will: paas 


over all other points.to give the readér an account of; the origi 


progress of this important featare in our Indiamgdministras 


tion. The fact that the system was,as we have ‘said; 
rated: by the subject of this notice himself, maybe ‘suffici 
exeuse for: thus Off ways of ‘history? 
When the East India Company first found themselves ‘in pose 
session of an imperial sovereignty, they had in. their’ civil:em.- 
ployment writers only—a class'of mere clerks and-accountants' 
conduct the business of their factories, In 1765 the Nabob af 
Bengal surrendered to them the collection of the revenues of thé 
three provinces—Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa—together-witl the 
dispensation of civil justice. \Il-prepared as they were to exer! 
cise at least the latter of these functions,. they coutinued |for 
some years to retain the services of native officers: It was:im 
1772 that they resolved to furnish: themselves with a comp. 
staff of European servants, with whom they ‘éntered intd'@ 
mutual covenatit of service and protection, _ Criminal, justice, 
continued still to be administered by natives, in the: name.ofthg; 
Great Mogul, or his feudatory the Nabob ; but the iniquitiesthe 
Company was compelled to witness drove it at last to assame these’ 
functions also int17go.. Meanwhile the territorial extension of our! 
empire had pace with the increased assumptionof jurisdiction, 
and though lads of fifteen were hurried offfrom England, without, 
education or preparation of any. sort, to ripen into judges and 
collectors, the demand for te far outstripped their means‘ 
supplying trained and competent functionaries. “With thei ; 
ever increasing, Of Europeans into India, the questions of admin. 
istration became more and more complicated, e jealousy 
soeiety at home was awakened to the dire corruption 
prevail among them, and the cry arose for more efficient control 
over the conduet of the: Company’s civil: service.’ Lord Coriit 
wallis, with a lofty sense’ of the responsibilities of his positit, 
as’ Governor-General, was resolute in, encouraging, merit, am 
repressing, misbehaviour; but he. could. not. .carry 
views,, from: the lack. of instruments to..work: with, or mated 
rials .to. employ. . It was reserved for Lord Wellesley t6* 
go to the root of the evil; but the process was necessarily, 
slow and’ gradual, and’ in founding College at, Caleut 
for the education of civilians, he, could only. plant the. tree, 
which should. give shade to a future generation. | Lord 
Wellesley’s plans, as detailed in his famous Minute in Council,” 
of August 18, 1800, for the constitution ‘and’ maintenance, 
of this College, were nobly com He would have 
dowed 4 complete staff of pe essors in 
well as Oriental uages;. but neither the former, nor-even the? 
latter part/of his scheme was earried out according to the séale* 
he meditated. The great feature of his plan was founded i 
two" axioms of the day—the oné, that the young. civil servan 
must begin to acclimatize from the early age of fifteen or sixteeiey 
andthe other, that the Oriental lan , the most important 
of his education, could only be taught in Expert” 
ence has served to overrule both these traditions.’ The expense anid” 
other inconveniences of an academic institution on a large scale in 
India were speedily felt, and when Lord Wellesley returned 
home, it was determined‘to supersede it ‘by a college on & 
liberal, if not seale, in England itself, 
habitation of the East India College »was.-placcd: imthé old: 
of Hertford, while the building of ite.recepae 
tion Wasinprogress.on the; heath of Haileybury;,and perhaps! 
the only complaint to be madejagainat this new arrangement wast 
the selection of so solitary a spot, where, the students were tov? 
far from .a, town. to. be ¢heeked. by -public: opinion,» 
enough to, suffer from, its .tentptations vicious: andulgemet 
It may be admitted thot for some years Hailey bury bore a dubious 
name as,.a, school ef morals and discipline ; but:mdscholastie! 
experiment can be imagined more.difficult than thatof don 

from sixteen.to nineteen under a hybrid system, half 

lf college, and the authorities were atfirst not-always s 

with the full weight of Directorial sanction. But the.value ofithe* 
results soon unmistakeable., Full:play ‘was allowed 
to the beneficial agencies of the institutions»a spirit of. ardour! 
and emulation was developed; among the students by gesial 
combination to-the- 
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for fifty years continued to 


savcession of well-trai 


send forth a constant 


and generous candidates for distinction 
iy arioble service. ‘We aré confident that a man who had gained | 
guceess at might have commanded success at Oxford } 


orCambridge ; and we cannot but remark how extremely rare have 
been the: cases of sucli students, elated by early victory, throwin 

inttaents for the chances of academic honow 

é can only account for it by the strong attrae, 
tion ‘of the friendships formed at Haileybury, and of the esprit 
ducorps which birds together, from gene 
those who have sat upon the same benches. The last step in 
the remodelling of Lord Wellesley's scheme still preserves indeed 
‘he principle of education, but overrides every process, by which. 


heir Indian 
rewards. 


he would have enforced it. 


ration to generation, 


Tt retains the student in England’ 


his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year; it requires a gener: 


proficiency ; it supersedes the collegiate system 


ther ;.it rejects: the: test:of moral “fitness, ‘and ‘confines ‘it 
wholly to intellectual efficiency... We: are far from denying that 


eertain, recommendations of its own; and we respeet the 


ability: and experience of those who have been mainly instru’ 
ntal in) promoting it. shall continue to wateh its pro- 
with the liveliest interest, and shall draw our auguries for 
of, our: administration and the stability of our 
pire in India scarcely less from the suecess or failure of this’ 
educational experiment than from the constitution of a Council, 
opthe precise definition of a Governor-General’s authority. 
following: extract, is’ ay good. specimen of Mr. Kaye's: 
spirited: writing, and/ may serve to illustrate the value of ¢o4 
raiive’ training under generous and enlightened authority. 
Metealie was about nineteen at the period referred to; and his 
aatociates, with whom he eontinued on the warmest terms of 
friendship through life, were little if at all older :— 
vAll through the ‘year 1903, and the earlier par‘ of 1804, Charles Metcalfe 
continued to graduate in Indian politics, under the of Lord Wel- 
was season of wnusual excitement. 


threw 


in the field, Boe 


. The complication’ of 


a large amount, of work into the, Governot-Genctal’s 
and taxed all the energies of his assistants, Lake and Wellesley were 


the oppurtunity to strike. . 


» Whateyer may have heen 


the wishes of the Governor-General, T am afraid that it. cannot be said that 
the boys in his office were very desirous to arrest the war. They were deeply 


interested im the progress of events, and their 


memorable 


sympathies were not with the 


me makers. Sojth J.that, when intelligence reached Caleutta that 
anticipated rupture had actually taken place, and that Colonel: Collins had 

Scindial’s court, Metcalfe and his associates were thrown into a state 
PExéitement in which there was no great intermixture of pain. It was 97 


day., ‘There are men still livi 


ng, who, after the lay 


occurred in the present reign, . For come days the “glorious 


»reniember all the circumstances of that: evening as vividly 
io 


an” as his disciples affectionately called. Lord Wellesley, had been 
owe Soa of the halls of Government House, girding himself up for the ap- 
érisis; and now he was prepared to meet it. Aided by Kdmonstone, 


the Sccretary, whose knowled 
New dictated instructions to Colonel 


was as ready as it was extensive, he 
‘ollins, now to General Lake, now to 


Wellesley, now to John Malcolm, and now to Close and F —_—— 
sidents at the courts of the Peishwah and the Nizam, All day long 


twi 


pens, as hour after 


glit of the Indian evening 
Bat still, by the bright lamp-light, 


told them ever and anon that 


be forgotten, -A message from 

them ¢6 his cellar as though it 

their own, and not fo think that they were bound tobe quiet berener 
y were in Government House. So they drank success to the cam 


‘earnest; toasted-the — Wellesley and his 


Mr.’ Birch: 
‘earliest forms 
and: Classic—no 
the:history, not 


‘ages to our own times. 


the 
one another; . And the Go 


of the potter’s art— vyptian, E 
Marryat bring down | 


Re 

aie: hty despatches grew bic apie the hands of the young scribes, The 
R and left the tax only half done. 
writers resolutely plied their 
hour the continued to dictate the de- 
mtches upon/which the fate of principalities depended. Words of encour+: 
ent, little needed, came freely, frou him, as he directed this great work. 
still, as Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, Metealfe, Cole, Monckton, and others, 
rote and wrote 7 Bbp. wil despatches, upon which the events of the great, 
their work sdon 


Lard Wellesley int» 


lorious brother} toasted 


tish ‘sdldier and Jack* 


10 


a oes Mr. 
only Notte but of porcelain, through the’ 


It is'a positive tu to ‘turn’ 


Over the pages of’ this new and most dainty edition of his indis-' 
ble handbook, with its thick creamy paper, its clear typé, 
sample a its wealth of woodcuts, and, above all, its’ 
coloured ‘ofthe choicest wares of Gubbid ‘and! 


8 and Gres ‘de Fl 


andres, Drésdén and 


Ohelica, It aes scarcely un exaggeration to say that one ma 
learn from ion almost mach as froin’ 
without at the letterpress, ah 
average amount of ‘eonnoisseurshi migh 

niere study of the hundreds of woodeut which so profasely adorn " 


this beautiful volume. 


‘be gleaned from the’ 


at loves no time in preliminary -disquisitions, ‘but* Wy. 


woodeuts. London: Myrray. 


1857. 


Goat 


2 lo stolqmo iaiog y1979 ts woda 
opens] bistory of Poltery. with, an ,aceount, of 


Germany, ert 
of the wanes of Japanj; Persia, 
European manufactories of Mont by, Wioncester 
and Staffordshire, Sevres an di Monte, ending with the 
Buen Retiro of Spain. in subject is in a 
copious dnd numerous appondives of 
noticing a work which covers-po im point. 
space and time, wecan,de little mone followthe 4 
remarkipg anything of special importance, which 


rusing his pa Str a8 it Tay deem, there: ta! 
we are now Was, entire during 


Middle Ages... Tis first rex — pain, whither thie, 
enamelied tiles; with, the, mosques of; AR’ 
and the sea-board were, ado ‘Phiakind af tile,, 
called. in, Spanish, by am, adaptation,-of| the original! 
Arabic name, is ah a.pale clay coated.over witham, epaque .white, 
‘enamel, upon which arc, traced, elaborate; pattergs. 4a 
-eolours—chiefly blue and brown, and es,iridescent. 
re of these, tiles, was continued long after, the-final cont 
quett of and is, Joibe,stall, in. Valencia, 
of Spanish 


slmport 

From. this .Moorish of S was’ by. no, means, 
confined to tiles—for jars, and apd ol. dea 
are known to, exist-is traced etty, and 

legend, the ent: “tive. Majo Majolica, 0 


Majorca; and among’ thé 
to. Italy, were; numerous, on 
the painted Moorish pottery,.... Many of these; trophies, 

still ‘he eur encrusted an, Walls, and. tomers -of-the, 
churches, indeed, in, of, Ttaly, thethanv+ 
facture, imitated . Ttalian. potters, was -named 
‘after. tbe, whence the, ariginal  spearmens. were 
procured... Be this o3 \t.may, process was soon improved 
and especially aumethod was, discovernds 
as carly as 1309 ting, an Iridescent Ne em 
enamelling,. hex} .great progress was oLaca flelliy 
‘obbia’s application, more than a century, afterwards, 
niferous enamel upon terra-cotia, Meantime; the mesea.majes 
lica, as it is reached considerable, perfection at Pesaros 
in, fact, there, is. much purity, of. n, though, doubtless 
somewhat hard, and stiff, to be found inthe, comparatively few 
examples of this epoch,; of the. mayp 
Jina, soon degenerated; debased, 
riot.of the Renaissance...; to mooly 


were. i 


tg.the, majdhiea avane. : 

revive the.manufactute at, Pesaro, 763, 
the suceession ef the majolies: painters which had Jasted: 
for 300 years. of bataq 

e minute description. 
of the best Italian po her’ 
ruttieri, the apothecaries’ jars, the bots 
with all their strange fancies 
monsters, and trophies. The reeital is fo foto ‘a dis. 
passionate critic with the wish to tarn vollector, and the iffa 
‘tions go far to complete the mischief:'» Here Wwe have’ 
coloured: plate: of a ria! vase, from Marryitt’sl 
collection-~—an dwer, with! two scenes’ from the story of anal” 
ala the! muted with the pret 

a 


vagant and and ornamentation, 
fall of vig 


4 
ad 
| 
| 
3 
| 
| 
| 
= | 
| | 
name of fayence—to Urbino, to Gubbio, and to Castel: Durante | 
and the new period of fine, majoliea began about 
under, the patronage fof, Dake Guidébaldo 
town of Gubbio taking the,‘firet rank)in: the: advance. > tA 
Which they might, presently drink success to the eampaign. Though it was quarter of a. century embraced the beginaing and the.enth of: 
the exhausting month of and food were denied tet iod of highest: perfection.; The” aetual- manafadtunes w ao 
through many long hours, there wag not one of them who flogged at his desk. period aig per ; . : 
Seitained by their youth{ul enthusiasm, they continued at their work til past improved, and the designa were borrowed: from thd sketches, of 
; then weary, hangry, aud athirat, they were conducted to their | engraved works, of the. most, diatinguished! ‘artiste \of sthe: 
table, which had been’ spiead sumptuonsly for their ente Hence the name of Raffaelle: ware--not necessarily meaning that’ 
the great painter designed expressly for majoli¢a, (but: that shi 
dramings were copied or adapted) at: the: various potteriell ah 
Hie mbria... From, 1560 .the rapidly, «<ldelined. The processes! 
| 
numerous 
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The further details that follow, of the monograms and trade- 

morks of the particalar Italian artists, are more valuable to the 
collector and connoisseur than to the general reader; but our 
interest revives in the description of the most famous collections 
of majolica, such as that in Santa Casa at Loretto, the public 
museums in London and Paris, Prince’ Soltykoff’s, the author's 
own, and Mr. Fountaine’s at Narford Hall. The latter collection, 
which is perhaps the finest in ‘existence since the dispersion of 
Mr. Bernal’s, was formed in Etaly by that Sir Andrew Fountaine, 
the friend of , whose portrait at Holland-house has just 
been identified his descendant in the well-known picture 
which has been deseribed and engraved scores of times as the 
likeneas of Addison! This most singalar instance of the mis- 
taken identity of so eonspicnous @ “portrait is a “ eaution”—as 
Sam Slick would say—to the National Portrait Gallery Commis- 
sioners, and deserves to be recorded as one of the most remark- 
able curiosities of art. The mystery attaching to it has not yet 
been quite cleared up. —_ 

The subject of French pottery is exhausted by Mr. Marryat 
in a single chapter. After noticing the manufactories of Beau- 
vais, Avignon, Nevers, and other places, of which that at 
Nevers was by far the most important, he describes the diseo- 
veries of Bernard Palissy, and illustrates a number of his best 
pidtces rustiques, as he himself called those green dishes, now so 
familiar to us, bristling all over with lifelike eels, snakes, 
reptiles, shells, and cray-fish. We should have liked still more 
examples than he has given of that mysterious and unique Henri 

d-paste fayence, in the days te enamelled pot- 
tery Temajolioa ww Palissy. "Tt is not known for certain where 
it was made; and the process seems to have been suddenly and 
unaceountably lost. Its date alone, and the eountry ‘of its 
duction, are determined by its bearing the insignia of two French 
kings and of Diane de Poitiers; and at is so rare that—though 
other specimensmay have been sinee brought tolight—when Brong- 
niart wrote, only thirty-seven were known to exist. Itisnextto 
impossible to describe in words the LT of this ware, It 
resembles niello more than any other kind of decorative work ; 
minute patterns being engraved on the groundwork, and the 
indentures filled in with paste of other colours. Sir A. de Roths- 
child is the possessor of the largest collection of this rare form of 

tery.’ 
N ext we advance to the soft-paste ware of Germany and 
Holland—the fine green glaze of Nuremberg, its stove-tiles and 
its grotesque drimking-cups shaped hke animals. From Delft 
England wmported most of its earthenware for many ages, and 
borrowed the name of that town to express its staple manufac- 
vure. The time was to come when the Staffordshire potteries 
should export hardware to Holland, and extinguish the lingering 
remains of the Delfttrade. Stone-ware, grés cerame, was peculiar 
to Cologne and Holland; and thence were brought the Flemish 
* grey-beards,” or “ Bellarmines,” which were common in Eng- 
jand in the seventeenth century, And this brings us to English 
pottery. Mr, at properly dwells at some length on the 
encaustic tiles of our old churches, as a very interesting form of 
indigenous ceramic manu The late Mr. Minton’s suc- 
sonst revival of this fabric is, Lowever, not potieed in this 
volume. 

The earliest known speeimens of Staffordshire pottery are the 
Uttoxeter “ butter-pots,” and “ tygs,” or drinking-cups with tyo 
or three handles, of the time of Ehzabeth, The glaze was stan- 
niferous till 1680, when the method of glazing with salt was dis- 
covered accidentally. The salt-glazed ware was called “ crouch.” 
Soon afterwards, the red ware of Japan was imported and suc- 
cessfully imitated; and, before long, the discovery of the fine 
white eolour produced by the calcination of pounded flint wrought 
a revolution in the manufacture. Collectors distinguish the 
agate ware, the tortoise-shell ware, and the so-ealled Eltzabethan 
ware, though the letter is of the date of Queen 


Porcelain—which may be defined as a. semi-vitrified com- 
pound, in which one portion is infusible and the other fusible, 
the fasible part forming, as it vitrifies, the smooth shining trans- 
of the infusible substratum—is divided by con- 
and soft paste, the latter 


myateries of erackle or age shell pancelain. of turquoise blues or 
seargreens. The general result to which his remarks point is 
that in delicaey and. of fabric, and im brilliamey and 
harmony of colour, the Chinese ware is still unrivalled, though 
io form and design the Western manufacturers have 


of | 22 author by the interest which he takes in his subject, or by! 


was in a great measure accidental. Béttscher, the fortunate dg. 
at Meissen on the 
Bibe ; and a bed of kaolin, or white clay, being found, by an. 
other happy chance, at Aue, the manufactory of Saxon Ching 
better known as Dresden, has continued to this day in acti 
though it is now declining. In spite of all precautions, 
scher’s secret oozed out, and yorddhin works were established at 
Vienna and many other places. That at Berlin was founded by 
Frederick the Great after the arbitrary removal thither of 
ef the Dresden workmen, ge his occupation of that capital jn 
the Seven Years’ War. He raised an ample yearly revenue 
his poreelain works, having enacted, among other i 
laws, that no Jews should be permitted to m in his domi- 
nions till they had purchased a service of porcelain trom the 
Royal Manufactory—a financial expedient not yet resorted tp 
by_any of our own Chancellors of the Exchequer. 1 
English lain is as the soft paste variety. The 
earliest works were those at Bow and Chelsea, neither of them 
being very long-lived. The latter fa , however, was perpe. 
tuated at , after the dispersion of the London j 
ment. Blue was the characteristic colour of the Derby ware; as 
claret was that of Chelsea, Mr. Marryat plods patien 
the peculiarities and “marks” of all these manufactories, and 
does not seem to be alive to the wretched rococo design of 
of the specimens which he describes or illustrates. How 
these details form a necessary, though not very interesting part; 
of his manual. Few except. porcelain collectors will care to 
read about the minor works at Plymouth and Bristol and ot 
places. Rockingham ware has attained greater 
manufactories at Worcester and Coalbrook Dale are still in ope. 
ration ; and at the latter place the celebrated “rose Dubarry ” 
colour has been recovered. The extraordinary suecess of Mr, 
Minton, Messrs. Copeland and others, in the Btaffordehire pot- 
teries, in imitating the most beautiful porcelains—and, as we 
hope, in still further improving and developing the manufactur 
—is only briefly alluded to by Mr. Marryat in the conclusion 
his chapter on English porcelain. 

French porcelain supplies the materials for an i sec- 
tion, in the account of the first works at St. Cloud, and their 
removal to Savres, with disquisitions on the “ pate tendre,” the 
“bleu de Roi,” and the “rose Dubarry.” In Italy, the Mar 
chese Ginori’s works at La Doceia are in active operation, ‘and 
his imitations of the old Majolica and Capo di Monte ware 
excited some interest at the Exhibition of 1851. We agree with 
Mr. Marryat, who writes on this subject with the indignation of 
an outraged collector, that it is right, in such mere reproductions, 
to affix a date or mark to distinguish the modern copy from the 
pac original. The manufactories at Capo di Monte, near 

aples, and El Buen Retiro, near Madrid, are both extitet, 
But hard in is still made, it appears, at Vista Alegre, near 
Qperto; and with this concludes Mr. Marryat’s notices of 
European porcelain. 

Some valuable appendices bring the volume to an end, Inthe 


gots fe. bode Then follow a number of other valuable 
sts of artists’ monograms, trade marke and the like. ° And 
finally, we observe that it is stated, on the authority of a letter 
to Mr. Layard from Professor Bonfatti of Gubbio, dated April 
18, 1857, that a young man named Luigi Parogei has me 
Sweorened the long-lost seeret of producing the iridescent lustre 


Giorgio. Mr. ‘s bock is likely to keep 
best extant: manual of 


LETTERS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE HUMAN 


M R. BAILEY has been before the public as an author for mote 
than thirty years, during which time he has published 4.008 
siderablenumber of works, all having more or less direct referene? 
to the subjects of Political Economy and Mental Philosophy. 
Neither of these subjects is at all likely to gain much popu 

for a writer or to be profitable as a speculation. it 2 
fairly ‘be supposed, therefore, that devotes 
life to either or to both of them, is mainly induced to appeat 


beliefthathe has itin his power tocontribute additional info 
or correct existing errors in the science of which he treats. Ay 
would be strange if some useful suggestions were not to be f 
in the publications of such a writer. We will not concern 
selves now with Mr. Bailey's Tueahentions on political e 

The work which he has recently published prof to be 
second series of letters on the philosophy of the human mipty 
and the preface gives us a hint that we may perhaps expee 
third after some interval of time. This second series is, AM 
ever, tolerably complete in itself, and contains ayecapitula’ 

the views pe forth in the previous series. The epistolary 
he appear is in’ to bir 
reader against the expegtation of anything a pystex 
treatise. Beating this io mind, we are glad to wale out 
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Beier hes very readable 
ission that we have failed to discover what 


: ings have no i kno but 


, such properties; to be high and low, near and distant, straight and 
ed, like and unlike, con together as necessarily co-existing, and 
imeonnected or casuall joined ; that we are likewise so constituted as to 


eMfhe author will not, we suppose, be accused 
this passage anything either startlingly paradoxical or profo 

recondite. It is probably a statement in which ninety-nine out 
of every hundred thinking men will readily At the 
game time, we must remind the reader that he no right to 
eademn a truism without knowing how far the assertion of 
ee itions contradi to such truism may have rendered its 


gnunciation necessary. And the simpl ex: view of the 
above extract ceases to ap’ in the Light a truism to persons 
ainted with the philosophic ms of Leibnitz, Bishop 


systems will be so far from regarding it as truistic, that 
will pronounce it erroneous. 
“To construct a system of mental philosophy is not, however, 
Mr. Bailey’s province. In entering a protest against the absur- 
dities of other systems we conceive the mage ye value of his 
work to consist. He is pre-eminently a man of common sense 
and independent thought. The former quality of mind is appa- 
rent in all he writes—the latter we should have been able to 
og without the often repeated claims to originality with which 
@ volume abounds. There certainly never was a writer more 
ie Jf Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri 
than Mr. Bailey ; and it is pleasant to find an author who reall 
does doderetend metaphysical subjects venturing to suggest that 
amertions of philosophers whose high reputation has mainly 
them from being ridiculed, are altogether unmeaning. 
. Weconceive that the three letters on the ‘“‘ Prominent Charac- 
teristics of German Philosophy and their Causes” will tend 
mage to encourage that reactionary tone of thought which 
set in in this country against the speculations of German 
philosophy. Few persons read, and still fewer master, the works 
edie philosophic writers; and there has been a widely 
iffused fear in intellectual societies of being thought unable to 
comprehend the mysticism in which these writers delight. It 
gly requires one writer bold enough to state his convictions on 
fhis point, and of reputation sufficient to entitle him to a hear- 
ing, and the prestige is broken. Others will follow in his train :— 


% Insita mortalibus natura propere sequi que piget inchoare. 


oe Bailey does not hesitate to charge such eminent names as 
~d of Kant, Fiechte, Schelling, and Hegel with mysticism, 
dbecurity, vagueness, and extravagance, and ascribes these faults 
which under heads That they 
reeption oO sense as ing to 
inalysed, explained, obountel for, instead of considering it a 
Mmple and primary fact of consciousness; 2. That they 
oy treating distinct entities ; 
‘That they personi generalizations o relati 
bine objects and events of the material a... 4: (what be 
@nsiders an inevitable result of the other three causes) That they 
aiidace fictitious events as facts, whether in explanation of facts or 
of other fictions. The illustrations which the author produces are 
both amusing and instructive; but though we are inclined, upon 
the whole, to agree with him, we think it worth while to add 
that'there is danger a pomsng this common-sense view too far, 
wo.setting aside all systems of whatever. 

e of expression which personifies the faculties of min 
blished in philosophical treatises, and it is not possible, even 
Wit were desirable, entirely to dislodge it. We need not alto- 

f Object to such personifications ; but we think that if they 
sed, we have a right to stipulate for the aceurate definition 


been and Kant; whilst the advocates of one, at least, of 


h Mr. Bailey enlarges, is “‘ Nature,” and certainly we are 
nded of the ponte between our own great Bishop Butler, 


ughout towards individuation,” and also, that it “aims as 
to exhibit relative totalities in the indiyidua] as it again 
ows up all these totalities in the one grand organism, as 
totalities.” Not content with attacking the use 
the word nature, Mr. Bailey proceeds to fire his battery with 
ing effect against “ the absolute,” “the infinite,” and other 
te forms of expression amongst these writers. We must 
a few of the absurdities which abound in the above-named 
ors, and for the sake of fairness, we will ask our readers to 


r told that “if we analyze origination, it is found thet 
it is a continuous transition from being mto mpneia: and a cop- 
tinuous coming over hom gonghs inte being.” We think with 
Mr. Bailey, we may fairly id some explanation of the 
transitional y which a thing changes from itself into 
itself; and reader will join with us in seconding the author's 
fervent aspiration, that whenever the event is likely to take place, 

of the 


that this phrenologis of the 
shysical development of the great lexi ’s head, attempted 
ical 


of a jar of phrenological terms for others which are more 
Gamastbiniontinntenh. In the instance before us, Dr. Combe 
very successfully shows that caution, wonder, and veneration are 
what they are, and produce results such as they do produce. We 
will conclude with a quotation from our author which scems to 
us to assign to phren its proper position :— 


ment of this connexion; and that whether it be more or Jess com 
accomplished, the moral and intellectual phenomena concerned cannot 
etacidated by it, but must ever continue to be learned from internal sourees 
aceount the philosophy of mind can 
never be any other than # philosophy of comsciousness.—p. 257. 


LOCAL TALES* 


& 


education are rapidly bringing us all. 
for Norfolk, Wales, and rnwall, what Sir Walter 2s 
has done for the Highlanders and Dickens for the Cocku 
We should be to read ing which 


de 
la créme drawn by their footmen. As to the Traviata and her 
interesting been so i 
we should turn witha sigh of relief from their heartrending 

of the ugliest and most virtaous 
els without characters ha 


quite time they were put down. 


The Saturday, Review: 643. 
and interesting 
praise by the | off 
adm! the author’s par- living reason, and “ has into light 
senlar object is. The doctrine which he maintains, as expressed | gravity.” Laghh penin, Je" e thinking of nature,” “ the inbui- 
Se tmsclf at the end of the tenth letter, is :— fon oft herself by herself,” and ‘‘we of mankind are,as it were, oply 
, constituted | the innumerable eyes by which the infinite world-spirit contem- 
ey actual! Bates itself.” Again, “ man has within bimeelt she of 
we uote rated sa 4 
De ponte ot | abd nought are identical;” in illustration of which identity. me 
msemblance which we discover amongst the various objects brought under our 
cognizance. (p. 129.) 
| 
| 
human mind leads Mr. Bailey to that of porveclagy: which 
oceupies three chapters. here the author finds a similar 
amount of vagueness and aaa. vee advocates of this 
science have undoubtedly done their to prejudiceallrational 
men against it. Its fundamental principle, of some connexion 
y elopments, ¢ the acquiescence of every pers 
who has any powers of thought and observation ; but piynologit 
and moral philosophers are alike disgusted when particniar loca : 
lities on the head are fixed upon as unerring evidences of parti+ 
cular affections which are neither original affeetions in human : 
nature, nor have any existence whatever distinct from many other 
qualities which haye each their separate organ. ‘The want of defi- 
niteness in the boundaries of organs, and of exact precision in our 
estimate of intellectual and moral characteristics, will always be 
an insuperable barrier to the magnificent pretensions of phre- 
nologists. The show-up of these pretensions is very completely 
done by the author, in his criticism on Dr. Andrew Combe's analysis 
of Dr. Johnson's character as recorded by his biographer. It 
| 
were characteristic of him. Such an account could be nothing 
more than an explanation of certain con ewan | 
explanation which is evidently not the peculiar province of a 
phrenologist, and, when ep ans by him, would probably differ 
from the account of a moral | - only in the substitution 
while it makes the science more complete, it does not enlarge its scope, tor 
set aside the conclusions already arrived at; namely, that all which is peculiar 
to the science, all which it can claim as exclusively its own, is the establish- 
wonld bo well of eur lining 
y their attention to loeal tales. By this expression we mean 
tales which embody of different sections of our 
countrymen, and keep the memory of the lecal traditions 
and curious customs which still exist in the outlying portions of 
these have not yet beeome 
smoothed down to the dull commonplace uniformity of enlightened 
4 civilization to which railways, rural libraries, and Governm 
the terms so employed. One of the 1d upon 
Whose accurate Senses is Word Will Occur ot Worlds outside the favourite spheres of m 
bmany of our readers, and the vague use of the same word in | Writers of fiction—the religious world, the fashionable world, end 
man philosophy. Thus Schelling tells us that “ nature tends the demi-monde. We are tired to death of evangelical eurates 
thi daughters, and we are seeptieal in the 
; matter of Jesuit plots. We are sufliciently familiar with the 
ri interior of the duchess's boudoir and the statesman’s cabinet, 
| 
th 
al the allowance they canon the score of theseparationof the 
Mitages from their context. Their Indicrousness would pro- | as =. 
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Miss Bronté and Mrs. Gaskell are eminent examples of the 
value and success given by good local colouring. 0 does not 
feel that half the deep interest of Jane Eyre is due to the faithful 
pictures it contains of the stern, earnest Yorkshire folk, strong 
alike in their virtues and their crimes? Mary Barton, in the 
same way, owed at least as much of its fame to the Lancashire 
ponies and the new, strange revelations of factory life and 
actory miseries, as to its thrilling story. One reason, we believe, 
that this kind of story is comparatively so rare among us is that 
it requires far more time and Teonted e of the subject than the 
common run of novel writers can or will give to their works. To 
make it at all effective, it must be painted with something of 
Dutch or pre-Raphaelite minuteness of detail. The characters 
of the piece, too, must be portraits, not lay figures; for no 
amount of rich draperies carelessly “thrown in,” or masses of 
light and shade, will make the picture in the least endurable. 

The book now before us has a certain amount of this 
description of merit. It contains some good sketches of Lin- 
colnshire coast scenery, and of those who live there. The 
good farmer Wyecombe and his family are described with con- 
siderable power, especially the eldest and youngest members of 
it. The slow, kindly, true, clownish George is a very good 
sketch in its way. We know the man perfectly, with his heavy 
step, broad good-humoured face, his hearty admiration of 
book-learned folk,” and his dislike of uppishness.” 
“ Wild Kate,” too, is a fair representation of a rustic romp and 
family pet, and there is considerable humour in some of her 
sallies. These are both far better than the more ambitious 
pictures that the book contains. Walter, the genius, is a failure. 
The character of Mr. Forster, though well conceived, is not 
powerfully executed. Iowever, we are bound to esteem it a 
promising sign of the times that the conqueror of maiden hearts 
is presented, not in the mail of the knight of chivalry, or as the 
young rake of the past generation, but in the guise of the 
popular lecturer and the successful author. 

As to the plot, it is, to say the least, inartistic. A certain 
Teresa is seduced, under colour of a false marriage, by a young 
man of rank. When she finds out she is not really his wife, she 
very properly leaves him, and gives her infant daughter to her 
sister, Farmer Wyecombe’s wife, to bring up as one of her own 
children. ‘The secret is so well kept that, at the date of the 
beginning of the book, the young Wyecombes are quite ignorant 
of the fact that one among them is cousin, and not sister, to the 
others. In the course of the first ninety pages, Mrs. Wyecombe 
dies, and her husband sends for his sister-in-law Teresa to take 
care of him and his children. She obeys his summons. On her 
arrival, she finds a Mr. Forster there, staying with the family. 
This man appears to be not only very intimate with them all, 
but in love with Teresa, the eldest daughter. Mr. Wyecombe 
knows nothing of him, except that he is “ book-learned,” a popular 
lecturer, and that he was kind to himself when he was taken ill at 
an innat York. Aunt Teresa suspects the gentleman's truth :— 


Against this man, this consummate actor, of whom she understood little 
except that whatever character he assumed was not genuine, Aunt Teresa 
determinedly set herself. Coming forth in into the world as out of the 
tomb of her own blighted youth, with a fresh remembrance of its sad mis- 
takes and failures about her, she devoted her whole soul to the task of rescuing 
her sister’s child from a like fate. After pondering a little over the matter, 
and still shrinking from the idea of appealing to Mr. Wyecombe, she resolved 
to communicate with Teresa herself. 


The sequel proves her quick insight. He wins young Teresa’s 
heart without giving her his own, and leaves her to wear the 
willow. The scene of the family council after his abrupt 
departure is one of the best inthe book. We quote a part of it:— 


“Eh, but we shall feel lonesome like now Mr. Forster’s gone,” she said, 
while laying the cloth. “I nubbut heard on it fro’ Juhn an hour sin’; it 
gave me sich a turn,” 

“Gone! where?” Teresa, her white face growing whiter. 

“ He went wi’ t’ mister afore daylight. I thou’t you know’d all about it. 
He’s ta’en his portmantel, an’ he’ll no be back yet awhile. I think he mought 
*a? said -bye to a body.” 

Yes, Bessy, and toa soul! Teresa stood rigidly still for an instant, but she 
immediately resumed command over herself. 

“ He went with my father, you say. Well, we shall soon hear all about 
it,” 

Aunt Teresa made no comment. She was glad to see how readily her 
niece could at least assert her self- . Itexcited her admiration to see 
how steadily and well she bore the subsequent astonishment, and displeasure, 
and animadversions of all the rest. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say he’s quite , do you?” asked Kate. 
“Gone! and you don’t know when he’s coming ? The bad, disa ble 
man! and see, Aunt Teresa, I was Pe netting a purse for him, for 1'd been 

iving it him well, and I thought I'd make it all up if he behaved himself 

ter. Well, I say it’s a ol shut: I hope he’ll never come here again.” 

Kate began to cry rere: 

“ Don’t howl like that,” said Walter; “ make my head ache. Mr. 
Forster is a 7 em scamp. I’ve been thinking so a long time. I could 
tell you many things I’ve heard of him that I don’t like.” 

“You keep = many things to yourself, sir,” said Kate, sharply, and 
still sobbing. e idea of beginning to tell tales of the poor man directly his 
back’s turned! I'd be ashamed to do that; but if he ever comes back, he’ll 
catch it, I can tell him!” 

“It seems very unkind,” said Edith, not venturing to glance towards 
Teresa ; “ but I am sure he will explain himself.” 

jepart . Everythin ing to him t to be about hi 
room was gone. Teresa ee. | herself to her usual avocations with a won- 
derful outward serenity. She did not even avoid the talkers. At noon, 

ae a He and Tom Slater were riding over to 


Geor 
and had called to ask .Mr. Forster to accompany them. 


“Well, you do rise me,” he said. “ And he didn’t sa: ‘ 
left no mange that’s odd, now, aint it? But he was 
hope nothing bad’s happened for him, for I did real like him, I’m sure. ] 
ay, Tom !” shouting at the top of his voice at the inner door ; “come here 

‘om 

Tom Slater dismounted and made his appearance. He was a middle-sized 
young man, with very light hair, and a rather sheepish cast of countenance. 
He ted those assembled awkwardly, and cast a bashful look towards Teresa 
while twisting his hat between his fingers. 

“ Here’s the rummest go, Tom,” said George; “ Forster’s off first thing 
this morning, without saying by your leave to one of ’em.” 

“That’s not behaving handsome, though,” said Tom Slater. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t have gone and said that to Mr. and Mrs. E " 
exclaimed Kate. “And it’s not true. Father went with him. he 
home we hear all about 

ut the mischief was done. Tom Slater was quite prepared i 
George’s version of the affair to the whole Seighibonsinel. =e 
Ben. don’t mind having a glass of ale; Tom, what do you say?” asked 

eorge. 

*T’ve no objections,” said Tom Slater. 

“Then sit down a bit—here, Tom. Don’t you give yourself a morsel of 
trouble, aunt. Edith, love, tell Bessy to draw us a pitcher. Well, I’m real 
sorry, I can tell you. Walter, lad, thou’lt miss him as much as anybody.” © 

“I can get on very well without him,” said Walter. “I’ve done that a long 
got of helping me.” 

* Well, but he he you a good bit, say that for him, with Latin 
now. Dear, dear, = a chap he was for in, to be sure 2 ngs 

“ Tle was a good Latin scholar,” said Walter, “but he had the soul ofa 

“We ion’t know about the critic,” said George, pouring out the 
and handing a glass to Tom Slater. “ What is it?” Fi * 

looked supreme disdain. 

“Oh, you numskull, George,” sai ate laughing. “It means telling 
Walter to throw all his tales = verses behind the fire wid 

“ You'd better mind what you’re saying, Kate” said Walter, fiercely. 

“ And a real shame,” said Tom Slater, having drank to all espe- 
cially wishing luck to himself and George. “ Walter’s verses struck me all 
of a heap many’s the time; and they wouldn’t have done that if they hadn't 
been good, you know.” 

“Don’t you flatter Walter by being tco sure of that,” said Kate. 


Soon after this occurrence, Mr. Wyecombe follows his wife to 
the grave, and his children are left in straitened circumstances. 
At this pentane * Aunt Teresa” discovers that their landlord is 
Lord Alton, her former lover, who has become a great statesman 
and yr age in the mean while, and is supposed to be a man 


of the nang: character. She determines to seek him out, and 
extract from his bygone love some benefit for her nephews and 


nieces. He, very much afraid that Lady Alton should find out 
anything of his youthful indiseretion, grants, in the most polite 
way, every thing she asks. George Wyecombe, the younger, 
has his farm nearly free, and one of his brothers is adopted by 
Lord Alton. In the mean time, ‘Teresa, the eldest daughter of 
the good farmer, comes across a packet of letters, which disclose 
the secret of her aunt's betrayal, and the cxistence of her child. 
She, being in a morbid state of mind, induced by being crossed 
in love, is misled into concluding, from her name being Teresa, 
that she is that unfortunate being. Stung with the dishonour, 
she decides on going out to earn her own living as a governess. 
Her employers, nouveaux riches, are at first very kind to her; 
but unluckily she meets her faithless lover, Mr, Forster, faints 
at the sight of him, and is immediately sent away for that 

ardonable weakness. In her distress she falls in with an old 

cotch doctor, who turns out to have known Lord Alton when 
he was living with Aunt Teresa. He believes that he can 8c" 
that she is his legitimate wife, according to the laws of Scotland ; 
so he has a stormy interview with the peer, reproaching him in 
no measured terms with his atrocious conduct, and threatening 
exposure fiercely. Lord Alton, finding that the Doctor's case 
against him is a good one, and being at his wits’ end, ores” 
Aunt Teresa to help him in the difficulty; and that forgi 
woman meekly gives up her own rights and those of her child, 
and quiets niece Teresa by proving to her that she has nothing 
to do with the matter, as she is genuinely the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wyecombe. 


The story concludes with the departure of the two Teresas, 
aunt and niece, to Italy, where they shortly afterwards die of 
broken hearts within a few weeks of each other. The true 
daughter marries well, and the rest of the Wyecombe family 
live and prosper, especially Walter, who becomes an Ambassador, 
under the ostering care of Lord Alton—that a no 
doubt thinking with t satisfaction how easily he got 
out of so very awkward a scrape. What the moral of the story 
may be we are at a loss to conjecture, unless indeed it 8 
intended to impress upon the minds of young men that, when 
they run away with young ladies without- intending to marry 
them, they had better not take them to Scotland. At any rate, 
before doing so, they had better consult some eminent legist of 
that country, to know if introducing such a lady as your wile 
a member of the medical profession there constitutes & 
marriage—for on this fact our novelist appears to rest the whole 
weight of the charge against Lord Alton. However, in = of 
all its faults and follies, and its peculiar views of the law of 
marriage and divorce, the Cruelest Wrong of Ali is worth 

lance; and if the author had confined himself to the Lincola- 
shire fens and their inhabitants, it would have been worth 
more than a glance. Its greatest defect is the obscurity and 
utter pointlessness of the plot. We hope that the author may 
demi-monde altogether. t him em @ powers W 
unquestionably possesses in giving us a really good local tale of 
English country life, without any seductions. 
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pane ANGLER IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. By Dr. toms 
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RONALDS’S FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOLOGY. Fifth \ Edition, 
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THE ROD AND LINE: Hints and Devices for the sure T: 
of Trout, Grayling, &c. By Hewsrr Wueatiey, Esq., Senior Angler. 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Recently published, in 8vo, price 8s. cloth, 
HE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS IDEA IN 
JUDAISM, CHRISTIANITY, AND MOHAMEDANISM; considered in Twelve 


Lectures on the History and Purport of Judaism, delivered in M a 1847, ia 
Dr. Lupwie PHIuirrsoHnN. ranslated from the German, with Notes, by Anwa 


Mania Gotpsmip, 
ion: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


DR. KALISCH’S COMMENTARY ON GENESIS, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
ISTORICAL AND CRITICAL COMMENTARY ¢ On THs THE 


OLD TESTAMENT. M. Kauisen, M.A. 
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London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HOW TO SPEAK WELL IN PUBLIC. 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 48, 6d, free, 
HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar, By M, Bawtaty, Professor at the Sorbonne, &e. 
London: Bosworts and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. 
HE PEOPLE IN CHURCH: their Rights and Duties in 
Connexion with the Poetry and Music of the Book of Common Prayer, By 
Josiam Prvruan, Chapel-Master to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
London: and Datpy, Fleet-street. 


Just published, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
REACHERS AND PREACHING. By the Rey. Henry 


Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S. 

Conrents:—The End and Object of Preaching—Ministerial Qualifications— 
Preaching from Early Times to the Nineteenth Century—Extempore Preaching— 
Historical and Literary Styles—Poetical or Picturesque Style—Funeral Sermons— 
Eccentric Preaching—Texts, &c. 

Lay, King William-street, Strand. 
Third Edition, Royal 8vo, cloth, price 2s, 6d. 
ACTS FROM GWEEDORE; Compiled from Notes by Lord 
Grorce Hitt, With Maps, &c., and an Introductory Chapter in reference to 
the results of the system pursued in that district since the year 1838, with Observations 
on the Poor-rate, Schools for the Peasantry, Emigration, and Illicit Distillation. 
London: T. Harcnarp, 187, Piccadilly. Pure Drxon Harpy and Sons, Dublin. 
Third Edition, Feap., cloth, 4s, 
ROBABILITIES; an aid to Faith. By M. F. Tuppsr, D.C.L. 
“ It is difficult to convey by extracts the charm which is diffused over this little 
book. There is, in the infinite variety of subject, a continuous line of thought, which 
fixes the attention to its progress, and leaves the mind amused and edified with the 
perusal,” —Christian Remembrancer. 
London: T. Hatcwarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, MUNICH, SWITZERLAND, MILAN, 
GENEVA, AND PARIS, 
In 1 Vol. 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 
ATERFAMILIAS’S DIARY OF EVERYBODY’S TOUR. 
By Martin F. Turrser, Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy.” 
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COMPLETION OF EDWARD HUGHES’S ENGLISH READING-BOOKS, 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, 454 pages, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


UGHES’S SERIES OF READING LESSON BOOKS: 
; comprising a graduated course of Original Articles and Short Treatises, 
Writers of Eminence; illustrated with Woodcuts, and to 
the purposes of Practical Tuition. Edited by Epwarp Hvueuss, F. Head 
— of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich Hospital, 
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Natural Philosophy, by Dr. J. Tynpatt, | Macapam, jan, ; Artificial Light and 
F.RS.; Meteor J. GuatsHEr, | Gutta Percha, by G. Dopp; 
F.R.S.; Linneus and Jussieu, Herschel, | Hunt, F.R.S.; Astronomy, by Rev. R 
Kepler, and Galileo, by Hueo Rew; Maty, M.A.; Navigation, by J. Rrpp1s, 
‘Animal Physiology, by Dr. R. J. Mann; | F.R.A.S.; The Mariner's Compass, by 
Natural History, by Dr. G. Atuman; | Capt. Watxgr, R.N.; Ornamental Styles, 
Calico Printing, by G. Suaw ; Arkwright, | by R. N. Wonnum: Completing the Series. 
by G. L. Craik; The Flax Plant, by J. 

*,* The Frrst, Szconp, and Tarrp Booxs, price 3s. 6d. each. 

London: Lowemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Now ready in 1 Vol. 8vo, price 16s. 


HE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, being a new 
system of Political Economy, founded on the doctrine of Exchanges. BY 
Haney Dunnine Macrzop, Esq. 


lso. by the same Author. 9% Volo, Ruyal 8v0, price 30s, 
THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF BANKING. 


London: Loneman and Co. 
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remarkable people, in the compass of one of those convenient little wees whic! The 
can only deseribe by saying that they seem made to lie easily in the poc ket. itis 
subjects are no donbt well Mr. 
almost superfluous to say that, like ings, the presen’ 
terse, picturesque, and perspicuous English, and that itis full of manliness, and vigorous 
common sense,”—Saturday Review. 

London: Lowemans., 
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JULY, 1858.— 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXIX., 
intended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Publishers immediately. 


London: Loneman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADVERTISEMENTS 
intended for insertion in the JULY NUMBER (No. XXVIL., New Series),. are 
requested to be sent to the Publisher by the 25th inst.; BILLS, &e., by the 28th, 
London: Jonn Crarmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


N ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XIII. — ADVERTISEMENTS 

intended for insertion in the FORTHCOMING NUMBER are requested to be 
rded to the Publishers by the 24th; BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 
%th inst Crarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE ~ CONTINENTAL, REVIEW, No. XVI., JUNE 16th, 
contains :—The National Defences— Naples and the Cagliari—N arvaez—Corre- 
spondence from Paris, Berlin, Dresden, and Naples—Review ofthe Week—Miscellaneous 
—Foreign Intelligence—Reviews of the Memoirs of Rachel, the Plays of Mazéres and 
Bayard, and Current Literature. 
ice 6d., stamped 7d.; a sample copy for 7 stamps. 
London, la, Bedford-street, Strand; and all Newsmen and Railway Stations. 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The LITERARY GAZETTE 
has passed into the hands of a a Proprietary and Direction, and on and after the 
3rd JU 858 
will appear in an improved form, enlarged to thirty- -two pages, in new type, and with 
a rtant variations in, and additions to, its literary and general characteristics, 
he New Conductors have elected to retain a title with which the public has for 
more than forty years been familiar. But it has been thought well to mark the change 
as the commencement of a New Serrzs. 
angements have been made, by which the assistance of a strong staff of con- 
tributors, of established literary character, has been secured for the columns devoted 
to criticism on literature and on the arts; the department apportioned to scientific 
subjects has been confided to vigilant care, and provision 3 been made for the 
receipt of such communications from the — foreign cities, as will enable the 
lish reader to note the state and progress of Continental literature and art. 
e aitedil oton of the new undertaking may be very briefly stated, The most 
ful recognition of literary and artistic excellence, without undue regard to 
are and position ; and without any regard to private influence, interest, or clique. 
deavour to promote the best interests of literature by inviting attention to its 
highest productions; but without neglecting or discouraging efforts of secondary 
9 or of mere promise; or submitting to tests of unjust severity works of an un- 
ambitious, temporary, or simply practic character. 

Among the new features in the Series about to commence will be the Correspondence 
ofthe journal. It is believed that valuable interchange of thought may be promoted 
by a reasonable ry of this portion of the journal. 

A few numbers of the New Series of the “Literary Gazette,” will best show the 
views and objects of its Conductors. 

The price of the “ Literary Gazette” unstamped, will be Fourpence ; stamped, Five- 


pence. 

~The « Literary Gazette” will be published at its New Office, No. 4, Bouverie-street, 
Fleet-street, E.C., where all communications are to be addressed, and where Advertise- 
ments will be received. 


This day, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 
HE CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 
CONTENTS :— 
7. Mathilde. 
8. 
9. The Vo 
10, M 
11. Illness. 
12. The Great Question, 
Concluding Chapter, by the Editor. 
London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In the Press, 
FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By JOHN 
Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-law, Madras, Author of “ The Reb: 
Ricuarpson Broruers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
Just published, 12mo, cloth limp, price 2s, 


STREET PREACHER: being the of 
Frocxnart, late Corporal 8lst Regiment. Edited by Tomas 


 Bainburgh A,and C. Brack. London: Loneman and Co, 
The Third Edition, price 3s, 6d., is now ready, of 
HE PRACTICAL ANGLER;; or, The Art of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly Applied to Clear Water. By W.C. Stzwart. 


“Without hesitation we pronounce this little treatise the best we have ever read on 
Reine for trout with the artificial fly, worm, minnow, and other baits.”—Bell’s Life 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Lonemans; and al! Booksellers. 


Jast published, in Crown 8vo, a New Edition (the Third), price 10s. 64., with 
numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, after Drawings by Herring, Aiken, 
Harrison Weir, &c. 

TRE HORSE AND THE HOUND: their Various Uses and 

gamed including Practical Instructions in Horsemanship and Hunting. 

IMROD 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. London: Lonemans; and all Booksellers. 


WORKS ON BOTANY 


By J. H. BALFOUR, MD. F.RBSS. L. & F.LS.; 


Regius Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, and Professor of Medicine 
and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 


1, My Youth. 
2. The Priesthood, 


Bruce 
ellion in India,” 


In One Large Volume, 8vo, with 1800 Illustrations, price 31s, 6d. 


(SLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
This Work may also be had in Two Parts, 
Parr I—STRUCTURAL and MORPHOLUGIUAL BULANY, 10s. 6d. 
Part II.— VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, CLASSIFICATION, BOTANICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, and FOSSIL BOTANY; with a GLOSSARY of TERMS. 8vo, 21s. 
“One of the best books to place in the hands of a student.”—Annals of Natural 


“One of the most complete and clegant class-books on pow which has been 
— = contains ‘all that a student may require, both in description and iitus- 
”—Lancet. 


‘ Il. 
FOR ELEMENTARY PUPILS. 


In a Neat Volume, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Illustrated by 595 Wood Engravings, 
price 7s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF BOTANY: being an Introduction to the Study 
the Structure, Functions, Classification, and Distribution of Plants; with a Glossary 
and copious Index, and published in the a form with the view of supplying a 
Pp popular work which may be usefu! Schools, Colleges, and Philosophical 
lastitutions, 

“The book is ay fitted as a text-book in 

ustrated, and is t 

Guardian. 

Edinburgh: Apam Biack. London: HatcnarD, 

And all Booksellers, 


in teaching the science. It is beauti- 
e cheapest botanical work of merit which has appeared,”— 


Immediately, in 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s. 
PHILIP PATERNOSTER. 


A TRACTARIAN ae STORY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
MR. MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are now ready :— 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. — FRENcaH, 
German, anv Itavian, 3s, 6d, 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY.—Ho ttanp, Betervum, 
Prussia, AND THE To SwitzERLanD, Maps. 10s, 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY.—Tue Tyrot, Bavarta, 


Austria, Styria, anp THE Danvuse From ULM TO THE 
Brack Maps. 


HANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND. —Tue Atps or Savory 


AND PrrpMont. Maps. 

HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE. — NormManpy, BrirTany, THE 
Frencu Ars, DavpHINE, PRovENCE, AND THE PyRENEES. Maps. 10s, 
HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN.—Awnpatusia, Ronpa, GRENADA, 
Cartatoni4, Tae Basguxs, Arracon, &c. Maps. 2 Vols., 30s. 

HANDBOOK FOR PORTUGAL.—Liszon, &. Map. 9s. 

HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovtn Tuscany, AND 
THE Parat States. Map. 

HANDBOOK FOR ROME “AND ITS ENVIRONS. Maps. 7s. 


HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY.—Sanrpryia, Lomparpy, 
Fiorence, Venice, Parma, Piacenza, Moprwa, Lucca, anp TUSCANY, AS FAB 
4S THE VaL Maps. 12s. 


HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH ITALY. — ag Two SIcrILrIEs, 


Napwes, VEsvuvivs, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. — Tur TraLian ScHOOLs. 
Woodcuts. 2 Vols., 


HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT. —TueE NItz, ALEXANBSLA, Caro, 


THEBES, AND THE OvERLAND To Map. 


HANDBOOK FOR GREECE. Ton1an IsLanps, ALBANIA, 


AND Maps. 1 


HANDBOOK FOR TURKEY. — , AND ASIA 
Muvor. Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK FOR DENMARK. — Norway anp SweEpen. 
aps. 12s, 

HANDBOOK FOR RUSSIA.—Fintanp, &c. Map. 12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 6s. 
as FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 


HANDBOOK OF MODERN LONDON. Map. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


CURETON’S SYRIAC GOSPELS, 
Now ready, 4to, price 24s. 
EMAINS OF A VERY ANCIENT RECENSION OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC, hitherto unknown in Euro Discovered, 
Edited, and Translated by Rev. Wa. Curzton, D.D., F.B.S., Rector of St. Margaret’s, 
and Canon of Westminster, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day, Octavo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
Notes of Study and Travel. By 
Geore@eE Crark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Jou W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Twenty-third Edition, with Woodcuts, 1s. 
UTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. With 
Examination Questions on each Chapter. 
London : Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
This day, the Second Volume, Octavo, 12s. 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By gy, M.P. 
Lately published, the First Volume, 12s. 
London: Joun W. Parxsgz and Son, West Strand. 


This day, the Thirteenth Edition, 3s, 6d. 


Ra IN POETRY: a Selection from the Best English 
Poets from Spenser to- the Present Time, and Specimens of several American 
Poets, to which is prefixed a Brief Survey of the’ History of English Poetry. 


London: Jomw W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 5s., of 


ISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Ascension of Jesus Christ to the Conversion of Constantine. By the late 
Dr. Burton, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, 
London: Joun W. Parxer and Sox, West Strand. 


Fourth Edition, Octavo, 16s. 


N_ EXPOSITION OF - THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 


E. Browne, M. 
Canon o! 


LONDON : 


5s. 


OF 


Also, 8s. 6d. 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON PROFESSOR BROWNE'S 
EXPOSITION OF THE ARTICLES, By J. Goma, M.A. 
London: Joun W. Parxer and fox, West Strand. 
Now ready, in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
A NEW YORKER IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE, AND HIS 
ADVENTURES IN PARIS. By Henry Wixorr. 
London: Triswsr and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 7s. 6d., with a Woeodeut by H..S. Marks, 
ES MOINES DE KILCRE, Fotme ize traduit de Y’ Anglais par 
le Chevalier de Tradacteur de Cantorbéry d 
B. M. Pickers, 796, 


Just published, $s., 12mo, cloth, 


TON AND WINCHESTER ELECTION TRIAL VERSES, 
and Others, Made — for the Use of Schools, By the Rev. Jou C. Evans, 
of Stoke Poges, Bue’ ks; late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
London: E. P. Writ1ams, Bride-court, Bridge-street, Blackfriars ; and Eton College, 
D. Nurt, Winchester; and Messrs. RELFE BrotueErs, Aldersgate-street, London. 


A KEY is also published, to be had only of E, P. Wiix1ams, as above, price 1s, 6d, 
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OOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


Price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. With Illustrations by Mulready, 
Stanfield, Creswick, Maclise, Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, and Horsley, 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 9s, cloth, 
YSON’S POEMS. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Price 5s, cloth, 


PRINCESS. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 


Eleventh Edition. 


Seventh Edition. 


Price 5s, cloth, 


"Price 6s. cloth, 
MEMORIA M Seventh Edition. 


_Epwarp Moxon, Dover-strect. 


ENNYSON’ S MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. Second Edition. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. 

1 N 

In 6 Vols., price 3 30s. cloth, 

ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


with Prefatory Notes to many of the Poems, 
Moxon, D Dover- street. 


A New Edition, 


» In 6 Pocket Vols., price 21s. cloth, 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 
Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street, 
In 1 Vol., price 20s. cloth, 
Aree 8 POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY 


THE LADIES OF BEVER BORLOW. By the 
Author of “ Mary Powell,” &. In 2 Vols. small 8yo, 12s. 


DAY BY DAY AT LUCKNOW. By Mrs. Case, 
Widow of the late Col. Case, 32nd Regt. (Queens). In Post 8yo, 10s. 6d, 


FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN FIRESIDES, 
a Exuts, Author of “The Women of England.” 2 Vols, 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 
Immediately. 


M. GUIZO'S MEMOIRS OF MY OWN TIME, 
8vo, Vol. I., 14s. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. 
By Atrrep WIL15, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additions and Maps, in Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. By 


Epwarp Moxoy, Dover-street. Francis T. Bucktanp, M.A., Student of Christchurch, prov 
je oni bax, Surgeon Second Life Guards. ‘Third Edition, Feap. 8vo, with Illus. ther 
+p trations, 6s. both 
HE EARLIER, POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 
t I 
Dover SERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture Confirmed’ 
by Geology. By D. McCavstaxp. Fourth Edition, with Woodeuts, in - 
In 2 Vols., price 12s, cloth, small 8yo, 4s. . clain 
OLERIDGE’S POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. East 
‘THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE spec 
Pee : a WORLD. By Professor Creasy. New and Cheaper Edition, in 8yo, may 
-° Price 16s, cloth, 10s. 6d gene 
AMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. Iilustrated of tl 
by 20 Vignettes from Designs by Turner, n; 
_Epwarp Moxon, Dover- street. Dire 
"Price 9s. cloth, ’ = Reyes 
AMPBELL'S POETICAL WORK BENTLEY’S TWO SHILLING VOLUMES; dend 
cuts, from s arve ? expe 
Epwarp | Doveratreet,_ *, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH, TIIREE SHILLINGS. 
Price 16s, cloth, the ; 
POEMB. ‘IllvStrated by 72 Vignettes, from Designs The following Works have already appeared in this Collection guar. 
Epwarp Moxow, Dover-street. —‘ IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. By prop 
Price 16s, cloth, Cuaries Reape. TI 
OGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes, from Designs syste 
by Turner and OF TRUE LOVE. By CHARLES. ] 
Price 9s, cloth, 
OGERS'S POBTICAL WORKS. Illustrated by numerous | NEARER AND DEARER. By Curnperr pat 
oodcuts Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. they 
Price 7s, cloth, ASPEN COURT. By Surrtey Brooks. 
CONFESSIONS OF A THUG. By Capt. MEADOWS. 
Price 5s. cloth, . TAYLOB. Tever 
OOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND HUMOUR. Eighth Edition. om: 
Epwanp Moxon, Dover-street. THE INITIALS. By the Author of “Quits.” 
In 8 Vols., price 15s, cloth, . ei - despa 
aaa POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. Surttey.| THE CARDINAL. By ARCHIBALD BoyD.- west 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover-street. por 
Price 5s. cloth, HOST. STORIES AND PHANTOM FANCIES. 
EATS’S POETICAL WORKS. With a Memoir by Ricuarp By Hary FriswEt. 
Moxon, Dover-street. of Ce 
ROUGHING IT IN THE ‘BUSH. By Mrs nt 
BY THE RIGHT HON, SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART., M.P. Moonie. of ‘ 
sep 
In Feap, 8vo, price 1s, each, boards, thor’ sible 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Granada, | THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, THE CONQUEST OF overt] 
Price 1s, 6d. each, boards, -— 
MALTRAVERS, DEVEREUX. OUR ANTIPODES; OR, LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, vel 
EUGENE ARAM, LPHIN. ZANONI. By General Muxpy. respol 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEI. DISOWNED: RIENZI. cessor 
Price 28, each, boards, FAIRY CHARADES FOR ACTING. By M. E. for ot 
q MY NOVEL, 2 Vols, LAST’ OF THE BARONS, AVELINE. of the 
— NIGHT AND MORNING. specifi 
q London: GrorGr Rovttepasr and Co., Farringdon-street. - DELHI, THE OF ‘THE GREAT will 
4 BY THE RIGHT HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, By Mrs. Cours Mackusata. 
will 
. In Feap. 8vo, price 1s. 6d. each, boards, LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, which 
DUKE, | In TO Her MaseEsty. ment 
VENFTIA, SYPIL, — brewe 
Price 2s, each, London: Printed by Txowas CuoaTe and James Epwarps, at al 
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